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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the _Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says :—‘ An Excellent on" admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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T See Prospectus, page /7, fer particulars ~ Endow- 
A ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 
. ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. ; 
ACCUMULATED FUND, . .  . 4,500,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, ‘ . : : 8,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, . ‘ , . 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, ‘ ‘ : 4,000,000 


| 48 Gracechurch St. st. s London, ARTHUR | SMITHER, , Actuary & Secy. Superintendent of Agencies i in Scotland, Mr. F A. RUFF, 101 st. Vincent St., Glasgow. 














‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
Processes of life..—HEALTH. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 














guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
CAL ANNUAL. 

LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 

EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
Boarp OF DiRECTORS. 
Sir Francis KNo.tys, K.C.M.G ,C.B. 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
AvBerTt Deacon, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
Givpert Farieg, Esq. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. Epwarv Wess, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and aia 5 percent. per annum. 

One year, : : : . ° 4} ” °° 

Six months notice. : : ‘ : 4 a ” 

Three months’ notice, 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, : . £300,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CurisTIAN, Esq. Emice Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, K.C.LE. WitviaMm Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFkED Dent, K.C.M.G. RopERT STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTuenr, Esq. JAMES WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—JouN Howarp GWYTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.es Lewis. 

Secretary—W i LLiAM CHAR! ES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 


Jnspector—THOMAS FORREST. 





Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 4} per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE. MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS, 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 








CapiITAL SUBSCRIBED, : ; : : . $2,000,000 © 0 

Paw Up, and in course of wm pala ‘ ° 251,093 15 © 

RESERVE Funp, in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 © O 

UNCALLED CapPiTAL, : ; : , - 1,748,906 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lzgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppe.t, Secretary. 
Head Offiice—31 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
ai — for Three and Four Years. 
5 ” for Five Vears. 
Interes st paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in amie. New SoutH WALgs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL, . . « $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paiw-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG Wit.taM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2 tos Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 

GerorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, wd C.A., Chairman. 

ae Topp CHiENE, Esq., CA, Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncrEiFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W. B. DuNLOP. 

Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 














The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desenturgs, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as "TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,0O00O——-ONE M H LLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
, ( Major-General F. NerpkAN SmitTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors U Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GetorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on Spectra Terms, to be had on application, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ : . ‘ - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ; , ; : ; F 66,249 

RESERVE FUND, . : 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBEL L, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 
HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 





Place. Name. Marks. 
Third . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glos-op (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards). . 1733 


(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1801. 


Place. Name. Marks. 
[OGl 6 «es © oR ee eee. . - = See 
SUCCESSES 180 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*20th . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 . ~. Militia Compet. 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 . . Militia Compet. 
gist. . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
Bist . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 
Qualified for Commissions on 
mt . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter 4 f Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . . i hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 
(only one sent up). 
*Mr.C. Black . j : : . Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur & Bec kett, Antrim Artillery : . Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, oy Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all sub jects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 


The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :-— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics) 

* Successful first time. 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 
in each case. 
Terms and references on application to 
"J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References 
The Right Rev. the Bisnop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R. N. , Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C. B. , 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College 














Names must be entered before June 20 
For forms of entry and further partic as apply to 


L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE: 


A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford to London. 


By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL; 
together with a Practical Chapter by J. G. LEGGE. 


~ 
Profusely Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL. Small crown 4to, cloth, 


Also, an Edition of 65 Copies, numbered and signed, printed on Japan paper and 
bound in Japanese parchment, gilt, 25 of which will contain an original 
drawing by the Artist. Prices on application. 


Vol. VII. of ‘THE ADVENTURE SERIES,’ Now Ready. 
THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF 
FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. With Introduction by 
Pror. ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Illustrated. Fancy cloth, gilt 
lettered, 5s. 
Vol. XXIX. of ‘THE STORY OF§JTHE NATIONS.’ 
THE NORMANS. By Saran Orne _ ETT. 
trations, and Maps. Cloth, gilt lettered, 
again, in aim, as well as in style, is the new volume of ‘The Story of 
Her narrative errs, if at all, on the side of over-picturesqueness ; 
a fault on the right side.’—G/Jo+e. 


Index, Ius- 

‘ Popular, 
the Nations. : 
but this, after all, is 


HANGING IN CHAINS. by A srerr 
F.S.A. Eleven Mlustrations, parchment boards, 


‘The volume is got up with fastidious taste 
the contents, if not equally pleasing 


HARTSHORNE, 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
. It is pleasing 
to one’s finer sensibilities, are not without a 


to the eye, and 


curious fascination. ... Mr. Hartsho yrne has carefully studied the subject, and set 
forth, not only its historic outlines, but a large numbe ro f illustrative cases, coming 
down to the very latest in this country. The book has much more than a dry, 


antiquarian interest.’—Scofsman. 


TAHITI: The Garden of the Pacific. By Dora Horr, 

Author of ‘Via Nicaragua.’ With Frontispiece. Cloth. 1os. 6d. 

‘Presents a very enjoyable and entertaining picture. . . . Mrs. Hort’s 
has its tragedies, its romances, and its humour.’-— 77yres 


WITH GORDON IN CHINA: Being Letters from 
T. Lyster, Lieut. R.E. Edited by E. A. Lysrer. With Por- 
trait. Cloth, 6s. 

‘The volume possesses a threefold interest, throwing light 

Bayard of our century.’-—G/asgow Mai/ 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES: 
through Palestine. By Rev. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Kean endeavours to describe the Holy Land in such a clear and simple 
fashion as to enable the untravelled reader to realise what the country and the people 
really are like, and he has been very successful.'— The Catholic Times. 


narrative 


yn the character of the 


A Pilgrimage 
JAMEs KEAN, M.A., B.D. Illustrated. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHAT CHEER, O?’ 
THE FOLKS O’ CARGLEN: A Story. By ALEXANDER 
GORDON. Buckram, 6s. 
‘A series of sketches, slight in character, but admirably true 
Bright and interesting Scotsman. 


to Nature... . 


BY ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 
THE MAGIC OF THE PINEWOODS: A Novel. 


Cloth, 6s. 


ESTHER PENTREATH: A Cornish Romance. By 
J. H. Pearce, Author of ‘ Bernice,’ etc. One vol., cloth, 6s. 

Mr. LEonarRD Courtney, M P., in The Vineteenth Century for May. savs it is 
‘an idy!l th: ut Captivates us by its tenderness, its grace, and its beauty. In truth. 
the special distinction of ‘‘ Esther Pentreath” may be said to lie in the poetic gift of 
its author. 


Volume V. of ‘THE 
AMARYLLIS. By 


Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
‘The writer's touch islight, delicat 


PSEUDONYM LIBRARY,’ 


PEQPTIOS APOSINITS. 24mo, paper, 


e, artistic. . . . A pleasant little story.’ —Sfeaker. 


Volume VI., Ready This Day. 
—_ HOTEL D ANGLETERRE, and other Stories. 


By LANOr FALconer, Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’ 


Volume V. and Part XIX. are Now Ready. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: An Enevclopedic 
Lexicon of the English Language. Edited by Professor W. D. 
WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale ’ Unaiversicy. Profusely and 
Artistically [lustrated, 

The Volumes are in cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2, 2s. each : 
n half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2. 16s. each: complete 
in Six Volumes. The Monthly Parts (Twenty-four will complete the 

Work) are strongly bound in limp cloth, ros. 6d. each. 


‘It may be recommended unreservedly 
existence. ... The merits of the thing 


also 


as by far the best English dictionary 
are conspicuous. It is admirably arranged, 
nd it is printe “dl with marvellous accurac Its illustration and topography could 
scarce be bettered. The work is not merely a dictionary: it is an encyclopedia 
is well, and the artic le s which deal with law, science, and architecture, though con- 
fined within the strictest limits, tell you precisely what you want to know.’— 
\ ati ‘onal Observe r, 
‘It is difficult to speak in terms of sufficient appreciation of this publication. It is 
ich more than a mere etymok ogical dictionary—it is that, but it is also an encvclo- 
‘dia. enriched by copious illustrations and quotations, and full of information, both 
interesting and exact.’ Datly Tele ‘graph. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 


PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 

Selection unique twelve large warerooms. 
while the 





in variety and extent, occupying 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, 

choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 


NERvousS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCU LAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

THE LANcET, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
“In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ 

Sir Cuares Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:—‘ PULVER 
MACHER'’S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, etc. 

For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphilet— 

‘CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


POST FRE FROM 





PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194. Regent Street, London, W. 


TABLISHED OVER 


“ORTY YEARS.) 
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essrs. BELL'S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RICARDO ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY AND TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory Essay, Notes, 
Appendices, Bibliography, and Index, by E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Lecturer 
on Economic Science, University College, Liverpool. 

* The book is one that will prove invaluable to students of political economy, and 
we trust will be the means of making Ricardo more popular and less widely mis- 
understood.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘It is not too much to hope that the publication of this edition may encourage 
students of political economy to make a more thorough and intelligent study ‘of 
Ricardo, and may rescue his writings from much current misinterpretation.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


NEW VOLUME of PREBENDARY SADLER’S CHURCH COMMENTARY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EPISTLES OF SS. JAMES, PETER, JOHN, 
AND JUDE. With Notes, Critical and Practical, Introductions, and Ex- 
cursuses on the Statements of St. Paul and St. James respec ~~ gy Peoneny 
and on St. John’s Doctrine of the New Birth. By the Rev. M. F. SapLer 
Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. 


Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A KEY TO TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ By 
Avrrep Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. Revised 
by Lorp Tennyson. With Portrait of Arthur Hallam. 

“We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work ; in fact, help 
which very few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.'—Spectator. 


BY MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK TO ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr, Author of ‘The Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning.’ 

‘Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—bears evidence 
throughout of that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and, last but not 
least, that lightness and firmness of hand which are essential in dealing with the 
work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wide, and so deep.'—Academy. 


Fcap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN FRANCE. By 
the late Rev. J. T. Petit, F.S.A. New Edition, with reer Fac-similes of 
the Author's Sketches. Revised by Epwarp Bett, M.A., 
‘No traveller in quest of architecture should go into the en provinces... 
without this new edition of the ‘‘ Studies” in his portmanteau. '—Guardian. 
“The book is delightful from beginning to end.'—A ntiguary. 


With Portrait. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR GEORGE A. 
MACFARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
Professor of Music in the Univ ersity of Cambridge. By H. C. BAnisTER, Pro 
fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

‘A simple, earnest, and wholly suitable tribute to one of the ablest and most 
conscientious musicians England has ever produced.’—A theneum. 

‘The book of the season, so far as music is concerned, is Mr. H. C. Banister’s 
** Life of Sir George Alexander Macfarren,” just issued by Bell and Sons. Soclosely 
attached was the author to the subject of his memoir, and so much were the two 
men in sympathy with one another, that, as may be supposed, we get not only a 
complete account of Macfarren’s life, but gain an insight into the working of his 
mind, and learn much of his thought and aims. The busy lite of the late Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music covers the period of history which has practically 
seen the rise and development of modern music. And so his career stretches over a 
most important era of the art. Indeed, Mr. Banister’s book so well recounts the 
history of music in England during this time that we shall take another opportunity 
of returning to his valuable book and noticing it in detail.’"—Musica/ Standard. 

: Pre-eminently the musical book of the year. . . . / A fascin ating book from which 
those who read it, and love the divine art, will find it difficult to tear themselves 
away until all its pages have been read.’—J/usica/ News. 


Crown 4to, half-buckram, 18s. 


KLUGE’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. | Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition. By J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.). With Indexes to the words 
quoted from Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and English 
‘In preparing an English edition of Professor Kluge’s famous work, the translator 

has aimed at making the book as easily comprehensible to English students as the 

original work is to Germans. To this end he has given the chief meanings of all 
the German words, some of which are rather obscure, and are not to be found in any 

German-English Dictionaries hitherto published. In assigning the equivalents to 

the words quoted from foreign languages great care has been taken to give as closely 

as possible the corresponding English meaning to the words.’— 7rans/ator’s P reface 





Vol. I. Medium 8vo, 153s. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Pro- 
“ong W.S. Teurret. Fifth Edition. Revised, with considerable Additions, 
by Profe aren L. SCHWABE. Trans lated | Dy S.- 45 We. WaARR, M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 155. each. 


Vol. 1.—THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD. (Vol. Ll. in the Press. 


‘It is not detracting from the world-wide and long-established reputation of 
Teuffel's ** History of Roman Literature” to declare that no ordinary human being 
could sit down and read it. In purpose, as in style, it is but a book of reference, and 
a superlative book of reference it is... . / As compared with the 1870 book, the 
present one is more a recast than a reissue, and, as the previous English translation 
had been made from the original edition, we have to thank Mr. Warr very cordially 
for the first volume of this translation from the German text of 1890. The task was 
not a light one, and it gave many chances for blundering. But we mz ay testify with- 
out any reserve to the patient and intelligent care bestowed upon it.'—Saturda 
Review. 

Wide post 8v0, 7s. 6d 
TRANSLATIONS FROM PRUDENTIUS. A Selec. 
tion from his Works, with a Translation into English Verse, and an Introduction 
and Notes by Francis St. Joun Tuackeray, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Maple- 
durham, formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 
Eton. 

‘We are very glad that Mr. Thackeray has taken in hand to make Prudentius 
accessible to more English readers than have previously known him. The selections 
are very well made, the translations are, as a rule, both good and faithful, the 
scholarship of the Introductton and Notes is sound and unpretentious, and the 
getting up of the book very pretty.'—Saturday Review. 


* An edition which should satisfy all classes of readers.’— A thenaum 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
Cheap Re-Issue in fortnightly volumes, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
DRYDEN. Edited, with Memoir, by Rev. R. Hooper, M.A. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition, with Portrait, 5 vols. 
{Vols. 1. and 11. veady, Vol. 11, June 15 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘ALL-ENGLAND SERIES.’ 
Small post 8vo, cloth, Ltenened, 1s. each. 
ATHLETICS. By H. Hewitt Grirrin, L.A.C., Ranelagh 
Harriers, A.A.A., etc. With Contributions by E. H. Pelling, H.C. L. Tindall, 
J. L. Greig, T. Cocaine s, C. F. Daft, J. Kibblewhite, Tom Ray, Sid Thomas, 
and the Rev. W. Pollock-Hill. 
‘Mr. Griffin... 


BASEBALL. 3y NEWTON CRANE, President of the National 

saseball League of Great Britain. The only book issued in this country giving 

a clear and reliable account of this game, now rapidly increasing in public 
favour, with full instructions for learning it, and the authentic Rules. 


has done his work admirably.'—Re/feree. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘CLUB SERIES 
Small post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 1s. 
By Louis V. Dirui. (See National Observer, 
Lists of ‘ All England’ and ‘ Club’ Series on application. 


SKAT. May 30.) 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


736 Volumes sold separately at 35. 6d., or 55. each, with a few exce aes 


‘Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘‘ Bohn’s L ibrarie Ss 
‘The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing. 


sero Tom Jones. Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. 2 vols. Marryat’s (Captain) Novels and Tales. 8 vols. each 3s. 6: 


— Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
‘ orks. Swale. aoa on. 4, 
Allen’ 's Battles of the British Navy. With s7 Steel Engraving 
2 vols. each ss. 


Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 


Antoninus, The Thoughts of M. Aurelius. (1-ONGC’s Transla- Fielding’s Amelia. Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. 5 


A Complete Set, £,159, 45. 


-Guardian, October 8, 1890. 
Critic (N.¥.), November 22, 180. 


Michelet’s History of the French Revolution. 4s. 6d. 
Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. | Mignet’s History of the French Revolution. 3s. 6d. 
Milton’s Poetical and Prose Works. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


tion.) 3s. 6d. Games, Handbooks of. Vol. 1. Table Games, 3s. 6d. Vol. IL. Montagu: Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters. = vols 
of. In 7 vols. Vols. 1., II., and Card Games, 3s. 6d. each 5s. 
= oo ‘ Gibbon’ s Roman Empire. 7 vols. each 3s. 6. North’s Lives of the Norths. Edited by the Rev. A. Jessopp 
Bacon’s Essays. Gil Blas. lilustrated by SMIRKE and CRUIKSHANK,. 6s. D.D. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. ; ; 
——— a ona ‘the Fisher Lassie. Translated by W. H. Goethe’s Works. 14 vols. each 3s. 6d. ste = —. Copyright Edition. ; With 31 Engravings. $4 
Low, M.A Goldsmith’s Works. «5 vols. each 3s. 6d. ch ss. ‘ , 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Tour in the Hebrides, etc. Grimm’ 91 With Introduction by ANDREW LAN vol Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by STEWART and LONG. 4vols 


(NAPIER.) 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. | each 3s 


6d, 
Bremer’s Works. Translated by M. Howirr. 4 vols. each | Guizot’s History of Civilization 
Hawthorne’s Works. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. trations. 2 vols. each ss. 
Hazlitt’s Essays. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. 


s. 6d. 
Burke’ ’s Works. 9 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


each 3s. 6 


3 vols. each 3s. 6d. Pope’s Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. With all FLAXMAN’S Illu 


Pope’s Poetical Works. I-dited by CARRUTHERS, Illustrated 


2 vols. each ss. 


rney’s Evelina and Cecilia. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. v ek Hee 

—— Life. By LOCKHART. Revised by W.SCOTT DOUGLAS. | Heine’s Poems. (Complete.) 3s. 6d. Prout’s (Father) Reliques, with Etchings by MACLISR. ss 
3s. 6d. | Heine's Travel Pictures. (STORK’S Translation.) 3s. 6d. Racine’s Dramatic Works. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Cervantes’ Don 2 vols. each 35. 6d. Hooper’s Waterloo. New Edition. Revised. 3s. 6d. Ranke’s History of the Popes 3 vols. each 3s 


Quixote. 
Chaucer’s Works. (Prof. SKEAT.) 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Irving’s Works. 17 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Richter’s Levana. [3s. 6.3 Flower and Fruit nal Thorn Pieces 


} 
Coleri pa iGeed by T. ASHE. 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. Jameson's Shakespeare's Heroines. 3s. 6d. 38. 6d 
Coo! Biographical Dict ctionary. 2 vols. ros. . | Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER | Schiller’s Works. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
Detoe's Wo vols. each 3s. 6d. NAPIER. Introduction by Prof. J.W. HALES. 3 vols. each | Southey’s Life of Nelson. With more than so Steel and’ Wood 
Intellectual Development of Europe. 2 vols. each ss. 38. 6d Engravings, Portraits, Plans, etc. 5s 


vols. each §s 


s History of Prose Fiction. 2 vols. each ss. Josephus, the Works of. New Translation by the Rev. A. R. Spinoza’s Chief Works. 2 . Ca . 
Egyptian Princess. Translated by E. S. BUCHHEIM. SHILLETO, M.A. With Notes by SirC. W. WILSON, K.C.B. | Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols. each ss 


5 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


s. 6d. 
Emerson's Works. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. ; "") each 3s. 6d. 


Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. 6 vols. Mary 
Queen of Scots, 2 vols. ; and Tudor and Stuart Princesses, 


‘ With 45 Engravings. vols. each ¢s. | Lamb’s Works and Letters. 4 vols. each 3s. od. 1vol. Each ss. e ’ 
Epictetus; ‘The scour Discourses, Enc eiridion, and Fragments. | Lessing’s Laokoon, etc. 3s. 6d. es | Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With New Appendix by Dr 
(LONG'S Translation.) 5s. | Le Lessing’s Dramatic Works. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. RICHTER.) 6 vols. each 3s. 6¢ 
F | Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 vols. each 5s Young’s Travelsin France. |: dited by M. BETHAM EDWARDS 


Fairholt’s Costume in England. 2 vols. each ss. 


With Portrait, 35. 6d 
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NOTES 

In Committee of Ways and Means in the House of 
Commons on Monday Sir William Hart Dyke moved a 
resolution in favour of Free Education. We have dis- 
cussed the proposals of the Government so fully elsewhere 
that here we need do no more than give their substance 
as revealed in the speeches of the Vice-President of the 
Council and of Mr. Chamberlain. <A grant, then, of ten 
shillings per head on the average attendance of children 
between the ages of five and fourteen is to be made to 
every elementary school in England and Wales, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of fees charged at present. This 
grant represents a fee of about threepence a week per 
child ; and those schools where a higher sum is de- 
manded from parents may continue to exact the differ- 
ence between that higher sum and threepence. It is 
calculated that on this footing education will be pro- 
vided absolutely gratis in eighty per cent. of the ele- 
mentary schools in England ; and appropriate machinery 
is promised to meet the wishes of parents who happen 
to live in a district where all the schools charge fees, 
and who desire to have their children educated without 
No alteration is to be made in 
Everything is to be left as 
The Government 


paying school-pence. 
the management of schools. 
far as possible in its present condition. 
may, at all events, be congratulated on having adopted 
the simplest and the least complicated method for giving 
its policy effect. 





Tue discussion that followed Sir William Hart Dyke’s 
speech was not without interest, though it would be 
rash to prophesy whether or no the measure will have 
a smooth and prosperous voyage through the House. 
The temper of a Parliamentary Opposition is apt to be 
fickle, and a storm may break with very little warning. 
Mr. Acland, who may be taken as the mouthpiece of the 
bulk of the Opposition on this matter, devoted himself to 
What, 
he asked, are the parents going to give in return for 
this enormous boon? The age of compulsory education 
should be raised and the quality of instruction im- 
proved. He also protested strongly against putting money 
into the pockets of the managers of voluntary schools 
charging a fee of less than threepence. This, he argued, 
the Government scheme would do, though of course 
School Boards in a like case would benefit as much. Mr. 
Howorth gave expression to the views of conservative 
Conservatives, and sundry Radicals paraded the hobby of 
popular control, which is certain to amble with the bill 
till the bill is law. One of the most interesting points 
was the desirability of putting all schools on a dead level 
of uniformity in respect of fees. Mr. Chamberlain quoted 
a powerful plea by Mr. Samuel Smith in favour of schools 
with comparatively high fees where the children of the 
wealthier artisans and of small tradesmen need not con- 
sort with little ruffians from the gutter ; and Sir William 
Hart Dyke stated that the system of uniformity prevailing 


two points of which more will probably be heard. 


in America had given rise to an enormous number of 
private-adventure elementary schools. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Lord Advo- 
cate announced that the share of the surplus falling to 
Scotland was to be applied this year to the relief of rates 
in counties, burghs, and police burghs. The applicants for 
a share of the £220,000 had been very numerous ; it would 
have been impossible to please all their backers; conse- 
quently the final allocation of the sum is to be postponed 
till next session, when the Government will have been 
able to make up its mind. Mr. Balfour announced that 
the Irish share of the surplus would be applied to free edu- 
cation. He hoped to introduce a bill next session to that 
end, which should also make the compulsory clauses ap- 
plicable to Ireland for the first time. 





Tue Report stage of the Purchase Bill was again re- 
sumed, when the Obstructives were more conspicuous 
than ever. Sir William Harcourt practically charged the 
Government with having accepted Mr. Lea’s amendment 
for no other purpose than to secure that selling landlords 
should get high prices. Mr. Smith repudiated the accusa- 
tion with unusual, but not uncalled-for, indignation, which 
brought Mr. Gladstone to his feet, who stirred up Mr. 
Goschen to reply, who provoked Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and 
so forth ; until the angry passions of both sides were well 
aflame, and all hope of steady progress was extinguished. 
Mr. Balfour had to rap Sir William Harcourt over the 
knuckles, and did it in a sufficiently memorable way ; and 
only by a tardy application of the closure was the sitting 
saved from the disgrace of absolute unfruitfulness. 





On Wednesday the House of Commons went into Com- 
mittee on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and spent the 
whole afternoon on the first clause. Colowel Makins, Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce, and Mr. Tomlinson were indefatigable 
in bringing up amendments which, despite the alacrity of 
Mr. Heneage in moving the closure, and despite the action 
of the Chairman, succeeded, as we trust, in destroying the 
prospects of a mischievous measure—which no one really 
and truly cares twopence about—for the present session. 
Mr. Labouchere, it is true, made capital out of so-called 
Ministerial obstruction, and threatened retaliation. We 
are sure that he will be as good as his word ; but obstruc- 
tion to a bill of this sort is a very different thing from 
obstruction to a bill of public utility and importance. In 
the Lords on Thursday the Prime Minister submitted 
and explained the Portuguese treaty, which we discuss 
elsewhere ; and in the Commons several new clauses were 
added to the Irish Land Purchase Bill, while amendments 
on the text were being discussed when the House ad- 
journed. 


Tue National Reform Union met at Liverpool on 
Wednesday—delegates attending from all parts; and 
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particular emphasis is laid on the fact that the Women’s 
Liberal Associations were not unrepresented. Mr. Schwann 
seconded a pathetic appeal from one Barlow for an in- 
crease in the income of the Union; and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, as the ‘Old Boots’ of the Liberal party, ex- 
pressed his approval of a great many things—Free Educa- 
tion included. In the evening Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
addressing a large and enthusiastic meeting of sound 
Gladstonians, said one thing that can scarce be pleasant 
reading for Lord Rosebery, Lord Spencer, and even Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘The Liberals, he remarked, ‘ have changed 
their character, and are now a Radical party, compact, 
united, homogeneous.’ Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s faculty 
for giving himself away is merely unrivalled. The adjec- 
tives ‘compact, united, homogeneous,’ sounded very well, 
no doubt ; they may, and will, be taken for what they are 
worth ; but that the Liberals have changed their character 
is a home truth whose utterance might have been left to 
the other side. 





We have something to say elsewhere on the main 
aspects of the action, Gordon-Cumming v. Wilson and Others, 
which, we fear, will give the newspapers a subject to 
chatter about for along time to come. It were sanguine 
to hope for calm sense till the sensation begotten by so 
remarkable a trial has somewhat subsided. It is right, 
however, that the Lord Chief-Justice’s address to the jury 
should not pass without comment. If Sir Edward Clarke’s 
speech nobly maintained the best traditions of the Eng- 
lish bar, as the current phrase goes, it is a fact that Lord 
Coleridge’s performance was a melancholy and flagrant 
violation of the best traditions of the English bench. To 
say that it will not add to his reputation would mean, 
unfortunately, very little ; for they must be few indeed who 
were not surprised to learn that his Lordship’s reputation 
has aught to lose. We should not have found fault with 
the summing-up on the score of partiality (if partiality 
it were); for many a strong and excellent judge cannot 
help sometimes being one-sided. But we must grieve that, 
in place of a masterly and judicial review of the evidence 
worthy of so grave an occasion, the Lord Chief-Justice 
should have offered a mere medley of thrice-hackneyed 
quotations, seasoned with indecent flippancies, and crowned 
with a paragraph of adulation conceived in the worst pos- 
sible taste. It was undignified and unbecoming ; more like 
a second-rate after-dinner speech than the utterance of a 
judge directing the deliberations of a jury. 


Tue idea that the Czar was to restore Moscow to her 
true position as the capital of Holy Russia is declared to 





have no more foundation than his promise to visit the city 
once a year. The Grand Duke Sergius has brought to his 
brother's notice the administration of the ukase against 
the Jews. The Czar has ordered that their removal shall be 
so managed as to give them time to wind up their affairs. 
Meanwhile, the immigration or the flight of all classes 
continues ; and the excellently organised committees at 
Budapest and Berlin find their hands full. Nor is the 
persecution confined to Jews: for Protestants are syste- 
matically bullied, and every student of whatever faith is 
compelled to master the orthodox catechism. 





A sHapow, too, has ruffled the suavity of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. Though the dispute over the Moscow 
Exhibition was easily righted, the Czar, to whom cer- 
tain disputes as to the boundaries and other matters 
in French and Dutch Guiana had been referred, gave 
judgment against his allies. Moreover, France and Russia, 
as in pre-Crimean days, are at issue before the Porte on the 
question of the riots at Bethlehem. The ‘ Unspeakable, 
having nought to gain from France, is indisposed to move ; 
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nor did the threat of the French Ambassador to leave 
Constantinople produce much effect, as he is going in any 
case. A note from M. Ribot was necessary to get a pro- 
mise of compensation to the injured Catholics, and the 
French press is all the sorer because of the Labouchere- 
Millevoye ‘ revelations.’ It may be regarded as certain 
that the Czar did not refuse a formal alliance with France 
—since he was not asked to do so. 





« Tne news that Hayti is in the throes of another revolu- 
tion is now fully confirmed; nor can there be any doubt 
that Legitime is directing the storm from his exile in 
Jamaica. At the end of last month one of his ex-Ministers 
headed a mob, broke open the gaol, and released two hun- 
dred political prisoners. Order was in a measure restored 
by the soldiery ; but order in Hayti means martial law. 
Executions are taking place at the rate of two or three a 
day ; business is at a standstill; the soldiers are indulging 
themselves in the revolting forms of licentiousness which 
are part of the constitution of the island. Between the 
squadron sent to protect the French interests and the 
plots of his rival, Hyppolite does not sit lightly on his 
throne. And yet he is the strongest ruler this ‘ Isle of 
Devils’ has had for years. 





Wuetuer she landed her cargo of arms at Tocopilla or 
transferred them (as her officers assert) to the Robert and 
Mune at San Diego, or retained them on board, as the 
indignation of the Congressional party in Chili would 
indicate, the /iafa is now in charge of a United States 
crew, and Yankee mechanics are repairing the damaged 
engines—(whether they were wrecked of malice atore- 
thought or accidentally is disputed)—in order that she 
may proceed in the Charieston’s company to the place she 
set out from. ‘lhe contradictions noted above are but 
samples of all the news from Chili, Spite of the insurgent 
boasts, they have eagerly tried to effect a union with 
Bolivia ; but even the promise of two provinces and a 
remission of the debt tailed to attract that State into 
war. Balmaceda is said to be on the defensive, having 
concentrated his troops at Santiago. Yet another torpedo- 
launch has been sunk, and his attempt to bombard Pisagua 
failed. Likewise his attempt to detain a British steamer. 
Rumour has it, however, that the negotiations for peace 
are well atoot. 





Ir is now certain that the anti-European riots in the 
Yangtse-Kiang are the work of a remnant of the Tai- 
ping, assisted by the indifference, and even by the active 
co-operation, of the provincial mandarins, albeit the Tai- 
ping are hostile to the reigning power. At Wusuch, near 
Shanghai, an English missionary and a customs officer have 
been murdered, and many English ladies escaped with 
difficulty from the mob: the details of the massacre are 
said to be ‘ horrible.’ It is feared that both Shanghai and 
Hankow will imitate the example of Nankin. ‘The French 
and American Ministers have demanded more effective 
protection for foreigners than a perfunctory patrol of the 
river by Chinese gunboats. Indeed, the French admiral 
has already threatened to bombard Nankin, in which case 
it is to be hoped that he will have the assistance of the 
British flotilla. For it is very certain that a war is immi- 
nent unless the Emperor's advisers change their tune. 
They sympathise with the National Party ; and when the 
Diplomatic Body allowed itself to be received by the 
Emperor in the place wherein his vassals do homage 
it committed a grave mistake. 


Our administration of Egypt, admirable though it be, 
is not without its weak points. Individual liberty, secu- 
rity of property, sound finance, increasing trade, general 
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prosperity, are all to be put to the credit side of the account: 
and to the debit the large increase in crimes of violence 
which has taken place since 1886. In that year the num- 
ber of murders was 164; in 1890 it had risen to 488. It 
is impossible to say to what extent this may mean an in- 
crease in efficiency in the detection of crime. Your 
Egyptian is not a murderous animal: he is rather patient 
and meek; and your Arab is too wise to be carried to 
murder by his temper unless unlimited backsheesh is to 
result. It may, therefore, be a plausible theory that much 
of the increase is due not to Egyptians but to the Italians 
and low-class Levantines who have swarmed into Egypt 
in pursuit of trade: now far more lucrative than when 
government was unstable and the kurbash reigned. 





An article in Tuesday's Times brings together some 
interesting facts as to the result of the recent census. The 
twenty-eight large towns embraced in the Registrar- 
General’s weekly returns are inhabited, roughly speaking, 
by a third of the population of England and Wales. The 
rate of increase in these places has for the most part been 
lower than that for the previous decennial period ; and 
the Registrar-General’s estimate, formed upon the weekly 
death-rate and birth-rate, has proved to be somewhat 
above the mark. While the population of London proper 
shows an increase of ten per cent., that of greater London 
has grown by fifty ; for which the southern suburbs bear 
by far the largest share of responsibility. The statistics 
with regard to Ireland have been already completed, and 
show that the people of that island number less by some 
half-a-million (equivalent to nine per cent.) than they did 
some years ago. The religious bodies have decreased pro- 
portionately, with the curious exception of the Methodists 
and the Jews; which latter have grown at the rate of 280 
per cent. ‘Taking the figures for the United Kingdom as 
a whole, there is no ground for dissatisfaction. If it be 
well that the population should increase, it is also well 
that it should increase gradually ; and the census returns 
indicate that the day of whelming surplus population is 
further off than we had supposed. As for the falling- 
off in rural Scotland, what is to be said save that it was 


inevitable ? 





In Sir John Macdonald the Queen has lost the most 
devoted of subjects, the Empire one of its ablest and 
loyallest servants, the Dominion its greatest citizen. We 
treated at length of his personality and his career some 
numbers ago, and again, to more immediate purpose, last 
week ; but not for that shall we refrain from joining in 
the universal tribute to the most enlightened statesman 
that British Colony has ever had. It is difficult to surmise 
what the future of Canadian politics may be ; but it is 
certain that the disappearance of the leading actor must 
be followed by many changes. Sir John has left a noble 
tradition, and it will be well for Canada and for Britain 
if it take its place among the cherished beliefs of the 
party he made, and of the colony he nursed into active, 
profitable, independent life. 


Tue week's obituary also includes the names of Dr. 
Leopold Hasver, who presented Austria with a measure of 
free education (in 1870), which she has ever since been 
eager to get rid of; of Mr. Frederick Calvert, Q.C., brother 
to Sir Harry Verney, and in his day a famous Parliamen- 
tary lawyer—the reorganiser, to boot, of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ; of M. Lebel, inventor of the repeating rifle used 
in the French army ; of General Sumpt, who distinguished 
himself at Sedan ; and of Father Curci, the Italian theo- 
logian, a popular preacher, compelled to retirement by 
reason of his views concerning the temporal power of the 
Pope. 
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LOW LIFE ABOVE STAIRS 


MONG the rich and titled, as well as among 
the poor and obscure, there will always be a 
certain amount of habitual gambling ; where there is 
habitual gambling for stakes large enough to be in- 
teresting, there will always be a proportion of people 
who cheat; where there are people who cheat, a pro- 
portion of them will ultimately get caught, and others 
will not ; and there are milestones on the Dover Road. 
All these propositions are true, and for some purposes 
interesting ; and the disgrace of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming leaves them very much where they were be- 
fore. It would be pleasant to say no more than that 
about the Baccarat Case, but unhappily one cannot get 
rid of disagreeable facts by taking no notice of them. 
There is something to be learned from the sordid story 
of the quarrel, and nothing to be gained by pretending 
that it was not a discreditable, ugly, much mismanaged 
affair, certain to do more or less harm to people and 
institutions to whom and to which honest men wish 
well. The slight display of ill-temper with which the 
people in the gallery received the verdict was paltry 
enough in itself, but it represented with singular fide- 
lity a considerable body of public feeling out-of-doors, 
especially among the lower and middle classes. It was 
pretty certain that the sympathy of the street was with 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming: first, because he was 
believed to have cheated at cards; and second, because, 
cheating or no cheating, he had been rather unfairly 
oppressed by powerful enemies. Acquittals are gene- 
rally popular, and there can be little doubt that if Sir 
Edward Clarke—who, by the way, thoroughly deserves 
the compliments paid to him for his exceedingly able 
conduct of the case—had been able to persuade the 
Jury to acquit Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the public 
at large would have been pleased. 

The whole business was such that the Heir to the 
Crown never ought to have been mixed up in it, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that no member of the 
Royal Family ever will be concerned in anything like 
it again. His Royal Highness has a perfect right to 
make friends with any respectable people he chooses to 
honour in that way, but he and they ought to remem- 
ber it is an honour. To sit down, while your host is 
out of the room, to gamble at a game which he does 
not allow to be played in his house, and to call upon 
a gentleman of your suite to produce your counters for 
that purpose—all this is not princely. It is unneces- 
sary to point out that a gentleman invited as one of 
the Prince's particular friends to the house of people 
with whom he is but slightly acquainted ought not to 
cheat while he is playing ; but if he does, what ought 
to be done? The question is not easy to answer, but 
it is abundantly clear that some things ought not to be 
done. The culprit ought not to be summoned into the 
Prince’s presence by two of his oldest friends, and there 
confronted with—in effect—a written admission of his 
guilt, which all three urge him to sign because they 
have persuaded themselves of his guilt upon quite in- 
adequate grounds, and because they want to avoid an 
open scandal. It can hardly be doubted that if Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming had behaved like an innocent 
man from the moment when he heard of the accusation 
— if, that is to say, he had utterly refused the proffered 
document, and had betrayed an unmistakable design 
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of assaulting Mr. Lycett Green—he would have had 
a far better chance of vindicating his honour. The 
strength of the defendant's case lay in the plaintiffs 
own conduct after the charge was communicated to him ; 
and when he came into the presence of the Prince of 
Wales, his accusers, and those who had accepted and 
adopted their charge against him, knew nothing about 
that. When they assumed him—rightly, as it turned 
out—to be guilty, they had nothing before them but 
the statements of Mr. A. S. Wilson and the others ; and 
those statements, to some extent conflicting with each 
other, and gravely in conflict with the written records 
of General Williams and Lord Coventry, would hardly 
have sufficed of themselves, in most people’s opinion, 
to brand a gentleman as a cardsharper. ‘There is, 
therefore, no escape from the conclusion that Sir 
William’s friends adopted the theory of his guilt with 
celerity, and did all they could to constrain him to 
assent to the thoroughly impracticable and unbusiness- 
like course whereby they purported to assure him 
the continuance of the social and professional advan- 
tages which he had previously enjoyed. These he has 
now lost, and lost largely in consequence of his having 
signed the document which they put strong moral pres- 
sure upon him to sign. 

The noble and wealthy guests at ‘Tranby Croft seem 
to have known so astonishingly little of how straight- 
forward persons ought to behave under difficult circum- 
stances, that it may be of some service to other people, 
—noble, wealthy, and otherwise—to point out one or 
two of the several courses which might reasonably have 
been adopted. In the first place, Sir William might 
have been openly charged with cheating as soon as he 
was plainly detected in the act. It was said that this 
was not done because ladies were present. ‘There is 
substance in the plea; but then ladies—to quote from 
a very beautiful passage in a contemporary journal— 
‘who play at whist must expect rubbers*; and if you 
play with men at a table where are drinks, smoke, and 
£5 and £10 counters, why, it is not ‘old maid’ with 
the children. Next—and probably best of all—when it 
was known that on the first evening of play cheating 
was believed to have occurred, it might have been 
arranged that there should be no more baccarat while 
the suspected person was in the house; and silence 
might have been preserved. Or, again, communications 
might have been confined to the actual accusers and 
the accused. Few expedients could have been devised 
less satisfactory than those which were actually adopted. 
The witnesses are quite clear that there was no agree- 
ment to watch: the document prepared as a record 
states that there was, but it seems to have been drawn 
up with almost as little regard for precision of state- 
ment as for elegance or correctness of composition. 
Agreement or not, there was watching; and to sit 
down to gamble with your guest while you are on the 
look-out for him to cheat you is not, one would think 
a pleasant drawing-room amusement. Some parts of 
the story are worse than others, but it contains nothing 
that is not deplorable. 





‘DISHING THE OUTS’ 

R. GOSCHEN’S supposed slip of the tongue is 
now explained. The bill which was read a first 

time on Tuesday is a Free Education Bill after all— 
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plus certain politic reservations. In effect, two-thirds 
of the schools and eighty-three per cent. of the children 
in the country will come under its operation. At the 
same time, the voluntary system is to be safe-guarded 
against the Radicals ; the ‘ segregation of classes’ is to 
be maintained—for those who like it ; and yet wher- 
ever two or three fathers of families are gathered to- 
gether, there (if they lust after it) shall a board school 
be in the midst of them. The bill, in short, is a 
characteristic product of the British mind: a marvel 
of conciliation, wherewith all parties ought to be satis- 
fied. ‘That the Gladstonians should (on general grounds) 
object to being ‘dished, as they phrase it, is not un- 
natural. But their carpings amount to very little. It 
is probable that most of them saw the force of Mr. 
Balfour’s remarks when, in his recent complaint of Sir 
William Harcourt’s insufferable tediousness, he roundly 
rebuked that statesman for suspecting the Govern- 
ment of base motives. The fact is that the bill is a 
logical outcome of the most orthodox Tory principles. 
The consciousness of this, it is true, might not prevent 
a Gladstonian outcry. But the honourable members 
opposite cannot afford to become a stumbling-block to 
the working-man: they would thereby be deprived of 
the only alleged excuse for their existence. 

The real opposition to the bill comes from a certain 
group of Conservative ecouomists: whose opinions de- 
serve and will command the respect of every decent 
man in the country. That they are disinterested needs 
no proof. And their unflinching adherence to the prin- 
ciples they have adopted is a trait they hold in common 
with all Englishmen of the better type. But it may 
be hoped it is not too late for them to reconsider their 
position. The theories of the Individualist are funda- 
mentally inconsistent with Toryism. We are no votaries 
of a discredited political economy: not for us, at all 
events, are the doctrines of the Manchester School. It 
becomes us, in fact, more than all others to insist on 
the shepherding of the unwise by the wise ; on Govern- 
ment exercising its power for the common good to the 
utmost point consistent with the independence of the 
individual. ‘The New Radicalism, it must be remem- 
bered, trades on the ignorance of the masses. If in some 
particulars we are able to fight Socialism with its own 
weapons—to burn the grass, as it were, before an ad- 
vancing prairie-fire—so much the better for us and so 
much the worse for the Socialists. But granting, for 
the moment, all Mr. Howorth’s arguments, surely the 
utterances of his friends should give him pause? If, 
as we are told, the clergy are against the measure 
and a large number of Conservatives generally object 
to it, we must, it is clear, expect a certain amount 
of lukewarmness at the approaching election. And 
lukewarmness in any section of our country supporters, 
especially among the county gentlemen, would be more 
fatal to us than the worst efforts of the Gladstonians. 
There is no reason, it has been said, why members 
should change the opinions they held on this subject at 
the last election. Surely (it may be rejoined) it is weak 
to refuse to yield to argument on a question merely 
because conversion would seem too opportune? ‘ The 
bill, says Mr. Bartley lugubriously, ‘ will lead to the 
ruin of our parliamentary prospects—the downfall and 
destruction of the party.” Now, in the first place, we 
repeat our protest against a hasty imputation of un- 
worthy motives to Ministers who—to say the least of 
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Talk about 


them—are men of approved public spirit. 
bidding ‘ guineas against other folk’s sovereigns’ might 
be left to the Gladstonian Press. The bill has not been 
introduced by a crew of unscrupulous politicians in 
search of an election cry. It jumps not only, as has 
been said, with the older principles of Toryism but 
with the whole tendency of recent Ministerial legisla- 
tion. And that the constituencies, at all events, have 
not taken it in the sense of a bribe has been demon- 
strated —if anything, too clearly—by recent bye-elec- 
tions: though when its full effect shall be visible it will 
probably turn out to have helped to win us a not un- 
deserved popularity. However, supposing it the most 
mistaken of measures, and allowing all weight to the 
scruples of our malcontents, we could still appeal to 
them to yield with a good grace, even in so important 
a matter as this, on the wider grounds of Imperial 
policy. 

There was a time when the ability and the character 
of the country were fairly distributed between the two 
parties. Men joined one political camp or the other 
according as their several temperaments led them to 
prefer a given tendency above another. On certain 
points of greater moment, such as loyalty to the Crown, 
respect for our Constitution, or the enforcement of 
the laws, all men were agreed. And if Her Majesty’s 
Government was defeated, its supporters could look 
forward to a spell in Opposition not only without 
apprehension, but even, in some cases, perhaps, with a 
certain feeling of pleasure. But none that understands 
foreign affairs, or our relations with the colonies, or the 
developments of certain domestic questions, can consider 
without the gravest alarm the possibility of another 
Gladstonian Cabinet within the next ten years. The 
Ministerial party, in fact, has a practical monoply of 
trustworthiness : and all that is worthy of respect in the 
country is fast ranging itself at that party’s back. If 
we hold together now, we may hope to command ere long 
the support of all classes; while defeat at the polls (it 
cannot be said too often) would be a national disaster. 
To speak quite frankly, it were better—though one of 
the gravest of all possible misfortunes—for eighty per 
cent. of the children in the country to go unschooled 
for a whole generation than that Britain should be de- 
frauded of her heritage of world-empire. ‘The clergy 
and the other supporters of voluntary schools will do 
well to remember that this bill was introduced to a 
great extent in their interests. In practice and for a 
time it may cripple some of the admirable institutions 
they administer. But such difficulties may be expected 
to right themselves on the whole: seeing that if all 
goes well the working of the Act will be entrusted to 
friendly hands. ‘The great thing is that the principle 
of voluntaryism will be buttressed in the most effectual 
manner possible against an attack which was probably 
closer on us than was thought. ‘The Radicals, in their 
love of uniformity and their determination, regardless 
of (other folk’s) expense, to see all things set plumb- 
square, are anxious to insist upon the ‘ responsible public 
management of institutions receiving payment from 
public sources.’ They will do their best, that is, to 
burthen the community with a heavy annual charge 
which public-spirited individuals have been content to 
shoulder up till now. Neither the individuals in ques- 
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tion nor the tax-payer would thank them for their 
interference. Yet it is just as well, on the whole, to 
make their interference impossible. 





‘AT THE TOP OF THE MARKET’ 


R. MATTHEWS was a brewer with a taste for 
what are commonly known as pictures.’ This 
taste he appears to have indulged with generosity and 
freedom ; and on Saturday his ‘ pictures’ were sold by 
auction at Christie’s. ‘ As fine a collection of the art 
of our day, quoth Mr. Woods, ‘as has ever been 
offered for sale in that room’; and the issue was a 
loss amounting, it is said, to fifty per cent. of the 
original cost. The proceeds of the sale were close on 
£58,000 ; so that computation is not difficult. 

The statement is both interesting and instructive. 
Mr. Matthews, says The Times,‘ bought many of his 
pictures at the top of the market’: which means that 
he bought on the word of the art-critic and at the 
painter's own valuation. ‘Time and Change not entering 
into his calculations, he bought as though ‘Time were 
not the most potent of critics as well as the only real 
auctioneer; as though whatever change there were 
must needs be in his favour. More than once has it 
been ours to denote the danger of this practice, and here 
is probably as conclusive an example as the present 
generation is like to see. Picture-buying, indeed, is an 
excellent and cheering form of speculation—if only you 
know how and what to buy. But here the virtue of 
your ‘if’ is incalculable. In poor Mr. Matthews’ case 
it represents a loss of some ten shillings in the pound ; 
but in the case of those that ‘ plunged’ on Saturday it 
may represent as much again. Not, of course, in the 
instance of them that were dealers; for your dealer 
never buys but to sell at a profit, and if Mr. Agnew is 
advertised to have purchased a Holman Hunt for a 
larger sum than seems possible to simple sanity, it is 
certain that some one else will presently be heard of as 
recouping Mr. Agnew—recouping him and something 
more. ‘That is, the final loss is not yet. Thirty years 
hence the tide will have ebbed still further, the interest 
will be yet more, deeply abated, the fashion will be 
practically ancient history ; and thirty years hence it is 
pretty certain that the heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns of some of Mr. Agnew’s customers will be 
considering results as ruefully as those of Mr. Matthews 
are considering results to-day. From the utter darkness 
of the Ruskinian epoch to the dim and dusky twilight 
of the Wedmorean, the lapse of time, however dubi- 
ous it seem, is calculable, as we have seen, in solid 
pounds: and that between the Wedmorean dusk and 
the full morning of some other delusion and snare will 
be, no doubt, more calculable still. It will have its 
Romney and its Gainsborough—its dealers’ darlings and 
its millionaires’ ideals—of course ; but one could almost 
weep to think of the doom that will have fallen upon 
the sometime proud and happy owner of Aing: Charles 
the Second’s Last Sunday (1600 guineas). It is the 
work of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A.; and it was so popular 
at Burlington House that it had to be protected from 
an ardent public by a rail; and Mr. Matthews bought 
it ‘at the top of the market’; and on Saturday it 
was not exactly there, but somewhere else; and thirty, 
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twenty, ten yearshence. .. But indeed . . . the end 
of a popular Frith . . . no, no! The comparison is all 
too obviously inevitable. Let us push it no further, 
but reflect with the serenity of the pure in life that the 
affair is none of ours. 

A notorious Holman Hunt, a version of The Finding 
in the Temple, brought as much as 3400 guineas. That 
sounds (and is) a lot of money; but the buyer was Mr. 
Agnew. The British public had rejoiced in the work (at 
a shilling a-head) to the extent of some £10,000, Mr. 
Matthews had bought it ‘at the top of the market’; and 
to assess the depreciation would be unkind. On certain 
John Lewises, miracles of ‘ tickled’ detail and real Ori- 
ental colouring, there seems to have been a profit—at all 
events they sold for 1680, 1700, and 1700 guineas respec- 
tively ; and there can be little doubt that the gem of the 
sale—Miiller’s Island of Rhodes, to wit—which went as 
high as 3300 guineas, was not sold at a loss. But, on 
the whole, the teaching of the sale is eminently sound. 
The device of any would-be picture-fancier—especially 
of all such as have more money than esthetic capacity 
—should be, ‘ Buy not, lest ye be one day sold.” Not 
to act upon such counsel is to come to grief unutter- 
able, but to abide by it is to escape derision now and 
hereafter both. Time makes mistakes, *tis true; but 
he never fails to find them out, and if you happen to be 
interested in them to any considerable extent, why then, 
so much the worse for you. It is at once so easy and 


so profitable not to buy bad pictures that word of 


warning against indulgence in the habit seems super- 
fluous, impertinent, absurd. But the Confidence Trick 
is the oldest form of swindling: yet it brings down 
its men—its rich Americans and greedy bumpkins— 
year after year. And the Fashionable Painter, with 
his ‘ bonnets, the Eminent Art-Critic and the Famous 
Dealer, is found not less irresistible than the Confidence 
Man himself. But for him and his confederates the 
only plain-clothes man is Time. 

Of course there are buyers and buyers: even as there 
are persons born the victims of the Confidence Man and 
persons born to put the Confidence Man, in any of his 
shapes, to shame. It is a pity that bad pictures should 
sell for prices that make honesty impossible (or next 
door to it); but it is cheering to reflect that there is 
also a market for good ones, and that happy is he to 
whom the gates thereof stand open. They are paint- 
ing badly enough in Paris just now ; but the position 
of the greater modern masters is henceforth assured. 
Modes come and modes go, but their prices will go up for 
ever. That a pastel of The Angelus should have sold for 
£4400 is not surprising: the ‘ Peasant-Painter’ fiction 
is potent yet, and The Angelus, besides, is the most 
notorious picture of our time. But, with Daubigny at 
the price of a Frith on the wane, with Corot at £2000 
or so, and with Troyon bringing the price of a partially 
discredited Holman Hunt (copyright and all) there is 
reason for cheer: especially when you try to look grave 
over the fate of the Matthews Collection—and fail. 





THE REFORM OF TORYISM 


LL is quiet on the Potomac. Home Rule is really 
dead. Not as dead as Vulius Caesar, who died, 


after all, a long time ago; nor, perhaps, as dead as his 
Grace of Cashel tries to think. Its ghost, indeed, may 
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walk, if Mr. Gladstone meddles with our affairs again, 
But in politics there are few authentical cases of resur- 
rection. Our opponents, or those who pretend to lead 
them, are in an awkward position. Having no prin- 
ciples to fall back upon, and knowing of no treason 
likely to be popular, they are forced to depend upon 
gulling the country-folk: a policy seldom profitable. 
As their dupes find them out, they have still to seek 
voters on whose inexperience they can rely. The supply 
cannot last for ever. But then their only hope, as they 
are dimly aware, is to gain time. Every kick they can 
galvanise Home Rule into giving is to their advantage. 
They cannot aline themselves with Socialism at a 
moment’s notice. But their bolder spirits are equip- 
ping them as fast as may be with Fabian ideas— 
modified, of course, to suit the Parliamentary Radi- 
‘al. And ere long they will be able to head the fiercer 
incapables of the country in the promised assault upon 
apital. 

Meanwhile it is for us also to prepare ourselves. 
Before everything—even before improvements in our 
organisation—must come a revision of our creed. ‘The 
party has, for a generation at least, shown symptoms 
of Whiggery. We are attacked by dry-rot; and 
it must go no further. The New Radicalism, which is 
really no more than a liking for disorder, is not dan- 
gerous—if it is properly met. It is what Mr. Grant 
Allen would call intellectual Celtishness: it can be 
quelled without difficulty. But Conservatism, since its 
first invention, has been weakened by certain tenden- 
cies to stupidity. It has been addicted, for example, 
to wrapping itself up in the cast-off rags of the enemy, 
therein to defy the storms of a mistaken Progress. 
Now, such vestures may be heroic, but they are cer- 
tainly ludicrous. A cause is not worth fighting for 
merely because it is lost: that a dogma has been 
abandoned of all the world is no reason for defending 
it. The Early-Victorian mill-owner, whose shibboleth 
was Radicalism, and whose political ideal was a well- 
policed anarchy, belonged to a type that is fast dis- 
appearing. Even he was less noxious than the senti- 
mentalists who are taking his place. But that is 
another matter: he is dying out ; and the Tories are 
beginning to adopt his ideas. Every member in the 
House is the prey, less or more, of Liberal fallacies. 
There be that think themselves the sturdiest supporters 
of 'Toryism who are yet the most orthodox of Whigs. 
Asa party, we must recognise once more that our 
principles are older than the Reform Bill. We have 
espoused most of the habits of Philistia. That we 
should be converted at the eleventh hour to her habit 
of thought would be a public calamity. A conservatism 
of mere interests is ignoble and uninteresting. More- 
over, it defeats its own ends. An economic faction, or 
a party of employers pure and simple, must drift into 
antagonism to the masses. It must still be cajoling 
and bribing them for votes: only to use against them 
the power out of which they have been cheated. This 
system of trickery was the invention of middle-class 
Liberals. It has been successful in every Parliament 
for half a century past. But it is ruinous to the 
character and prospects of the nation. 

There is a cheaper and more effective plan at the ser- 
vice of the Tories. We can appeal to the sense and to 
the patriotism of the country. The Liberal party is de- 
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barred by its record from allusion to either. It were a 
pity to revert, in politics, to the asperities of the last 
century : but the fact is that you shall fail to explain 
any particular case of Gladstonianism without refer- 
ence to a want of sense, a want of patriotism, or a 
want of honesty. The combination of the three de- 
ficiencies is not unknown :—a remark, by the way, 
which Mr. Labouchere would be wrong in applying to 
himself. But one is commonly enough. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, Mr. Gladstone’s own ignorance of foreign affairs, 
which has cost us millions of extra taxation, and which 
left us a few years ago almost bankrupt in reputation. 
It is only civil to suppose it the result of sheer stupi- 
dity. That a man who has several times been Prime 
Minister of this country should, in his desire to catch 
votes, shut his eyes to our most vital interests is—in- 
conceivable. On the other hand, to assert that it was 
the result of cosmopolitan feeling, or want of patriot- 
ism on his part, would be (under the circumstances) as 
much as to say that Mr. Gladstone ought to be hanged. 
And no one, nowadays, would say that Mr. Gladstone 
ought to be hanged. As for his honesty, why—though 
the actual or literal truthfulness of the Veteran States- 
man has been something musty since, let us say, the 
Dopping incident—it is only Irish politicians as yet 
whom we can accuse of corruption. Mr. Gladstone, 
then, may be taken as a stupid person, so far as foreign 
politics are concerned. In the same way, if a man 
follows him it is always because of some deficiency in 
intellect, in morals, or in education. We cannot enter 
into a direct rivalry with such men, or bid for the sup- 
port of the electorate by their methods. — In fact, the 
further we can sever ourselves from them in our manners 
and theories the better for the world at large. 

The one policy for the Tory party is efficiency of 
administration : good government at home and a wise 
conduct of affairs abroad. And their practice follows 
from their cardinal principles, which are two: a re- 
spect for the idea of authority, and a belief in the 
organic unity of the State. It is the latter of the two 
points that needs especial emphasis at present. It is 
not only the necessary corollary of the former: it is at 
once the distinguishing mark and the justification of 
our party. ‘The Whig, it is true, was a constitutional 
disbeliever in government. ‘The Liberals, his successors, 
have shown that they shared his disbelief in the most 
practical manner, by doing their best to strip us of the 
colonies, of India, and of Ireland ; to leave us without 
a fleet or an army ; to involve us, thus unprepared, in 
unnecessary war ; and meanwhile to make government 
impossible at home. But the real opposition of both 
Whig and Liberal to the Tory lies in this: that they 
have no view of society as a whole. The Liberal would 
set class against class, or the classes (in Mr. Gladstone's 
phrase) against the masses. The ‘Tory would trust— 
not the people but—* the orders of the commonwealth.’ 
There is absolutely no reason why we should not tind 
our best friends among the working-classes. ‘The more 
intelligent and self-respecting among them, in fact, are 
fast coming over to our side. We shall protect capital, 
of course. But that is because we are prejudiced in 
favour of honesty. ‘The artisan is as yet somewhat un- 
instructed. He is ignorant of history, and far from sus- 
pecting that his real interests lie abroad. But while he 
will not have Socialism, and while he finds the specious 
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measures of the Radicals as poor nourishment as the 
straw of last year’s harvest, we are sure of him in the 
end. His old hostility to those in power is practically 
gone. What is left is merely the remains of an in- 
veterate habit, and is ready for removal. Oxford—even 
modern Oxford—finds it easy to cultivate social rela- 
tions with the East-end. The conversion of the working- 
man will be the key to the history of the next ten years. 
The one thing to remember is that education is still—is 
always—on our side. 





DEMAGOGUES UP-TO-DATE 

[’ is easy to attach too much importance to the 

‘Bus Strike’ as a trade dispute, and (in certain 
aspects) as a public nuisance. That a few thousand 
City men, clerks, and shop-girls, find themselves com- 
pelled to walk where once they rode, or to adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances of conveyance, 
involves no great hurt to London; the Underground 
and the tramways still ply, and the frequency of ‘ pirate 
buses’ in the streets shows that the difference “twixt 
this week and last is chiefly in the scale of fares. More- 
over, these things tend to right themselves. The com- 
panies may be obstinate to the verge of suicide, Mr. 
Sutherst—(‘ Captain of the Rabble with his followers 
of the Black Guard, as Dryden hath it)—may boast 
and ‘dictate’ till the crack o° doom; the three sur- 
vivors of the Dock Strike may organise disorder ; even 
*Dagonet’ may down with his cheques: but all Lon- 
don knows that as strikes naturally beget blacklegs, 
and as there are even now blackleg companies, the 
omnibus traffic will soon return to its normal. The 
Road Car Company already dislikes its position, and 
its men, who have nothing to strike for, are not pleased 
with theirs. So that *twere but a Cockney intelligence 
that should bring itself to compare the trifling con- 
sequences of this and the serious damage done on trade 
by the dockers or the Scots railway-men,. 

The causes of the dispute, too, are interesting but 
not important. Hitherto every proposed strike has 
been prevented by the satisfaction of the men employed 
by the General Omnibus Company, who were able to 
levy a commission—(or to speculate, according to the 
morals of the reader)—on the day’s takings. ‘This was 
known and even approved by the officials. Nor can it 
be denied that the relations between Mr. Church, the 
late managing director, and his men were admirable. 
But the amount of ‘commission’ increased even to 
the detriment of dividends; The Pall Mall Gazette 
screeched against the wickedness of a company that 
winked at pilfering; and finally the directors took ad- 
vantage of a change in the management to introduce 
the ‘ticket’ system, which forces the conductor to 
account for every penny he charges. This meant a 
serious but indirect diminution of * wages, and at the 
same time provided a grievance. So long as the take 
was practically a shilling an hour, men were willing 
to work fifteen or sixteen hours in the day. Now, 
however, they demand twelve; and twelve hours is 
enough for any man to work. Only before plunging 
into sympathy, it were well to remember why this is 
the time selected for proposing the alteration. The 
strikers also want an increase in their wages; but 
what the companies now offer is both reasonable on 
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general grounds and justified by the market ; nor do 
the men expect more. They are bluffing. It is im- 
possible to respect either party to the quarrel. By 
meeting a deputation last week the masters could have 
averted a strike; their concession of the twelve hours’ 
day lost its gracefulness through the tardiness of its 
coming ; the men will now hold out in minor matters. 
Nor do the strikers differ in their behaviour from 
common ruffians. Despite their eagerness to pacify 
the public with assurances that no harm will come to 
the horses, we are aware that many of them wanted 
not only to call out the forage-men but also to set a 
blockade upon hay and corn directed to the stables. 
The hand of the rioter is only withheld that it may be 
stretched out for an alms. 

But the strike is very instructive indeed on one point. 
The omnibus traffic of the Metropolis is now regulated 
by an unauthorised junto of private citizens, assisted by 
the mob. No “bus may run without a permit under the 
hand and seal of T. Sutherst, barrister-at-law and dic- 
tator, for which the equivalent is a handsome contribu- 
tion to the strike fund, paid by the owner, in addition 
to a weekly tax on driver and conductor. The hours 
of the latter are regulated by this unauthorised tri- 
bunal, and we know that had things taken a different 
turn the cabs and trams would have been similarly 
handled. As it is, we are not sure that our fares 
will not be fixed for us by a gang of agitators who 
have no more to do with “buses than with Nitrates or 
Uruguays. Should any owner be so foolish as to run 
his conveyance without the permission of these gentle- 
men, he must take the risk of having his traces cut— 
(as recommended by a sentimental evening print)—of 
losing his cattle, of seeing his ‘bus wrecked and over- 
turned even as many were last Sunday. And if these 
dangers be averted, this prevents not Mr. John Burns 
and his friends from ordering the passengers on to the 
street and turning the vehicle homewards, from usurp- 
ing the functions of the police and asking the driver 
for his licence, or from riding into the yard and creat- 
ing a disturbance. It is probable that unless the 
L. G. O. had kept their omnibuses in the yards on 
Monday every one of them would have been smashed. 
When violence has been used, the police indeed have 
made some arrests; but in a country which boasts 
that every man is free it is astonishing that so marked 
an interference with the liberty of the subject should 
at all. 





flourish—much less exist 





THE PORTUGUESE TREATY 

HE favourable reception of the new Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty by the Cortes appears to prove 

that, bluster as they may, the Lisbon politicians are 
not absolutely beggared of common sense. After one 
night’s debate the bases of May 28th passed the Lower 
House by 105 votes to 6, and the progress through the 
Peers is equally smooth sailing. Such paltry opposi- 
tion as was forthcoming is the work of a handful of 
Republicans reinforced by our old friend, Major Serpa 
Pinto. But your anti-monarchist is nothing if not 
destructive, and the Major, if his obiter dicta to an in- 
terviewer may be trusted, walked into the lobby rather 
out of spite than because he actually disliked the settle- 


‘ment. You take it, then, that the diplomacy of Lord 
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Salisbury and Senhor Soveral will befratified without 
delay, and so the differences with an old ally will be 
composed for the time-being. 

But only for the time-being : for whether the treaty 
be examined right-side up or upside down it fails to com- 
mend itself as a workable arrangement. Lord Salisbury 
has certainly not erred on the side of severity; and when 
you consider the scant ceremony with which Portuguese 
pretensions have been treated by the French in Sene- 
gambia and by the Belgians on the Congo, it is clear that 
ancient alliances are sore upon the negotiator who is 
dealing with a puny but pigheaded Power. So far as 
territorial boundaries go, the honours may be reckoned 
easy; for if Mr. Rhodes gets the Manicaland plateau 
—barring an enclave at Massi-Kesse—upon which he 
sets store for purposes of colonisation, Portugal gets a 
large slice of Africa north of the Zambesi which pretty 
well debars him from Lake Nyassa. However, the in- 
closure is not so serious as it looks upon the map, 
since the transit of British merchandise across the dis- 
tricts north of the river, situated above the Shiré, is 
exempted from dues. Mr. Rhodes, moreover, may be 
trusted to see that this clause holds good: 7c. that the 
Portuguese do not clap on taxes under the pretext 
(say) of raising money for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, after the ingenious manner in which the Congo 
Free State has driven its coach-and-four through the 
General Act of the Conference of Berlin. Accord- 
ingly the provisions affecting North Zambesi seem on 
the whole calculated to achieve a certain permanency, 
more especially as the river itself and its tributary, 
the Shiré, are freed; but as regards Mashonaland 
and the Manica annere, the treaty can hardly hold 
good without modification. No doubt Lord Salis- 
bury was in a predicament which admitted of no satis- 
factory solution short of war: his aim was to secure 
the Company an outlet towards the south-east, but 
there lay the Portuguese factories all along the coast— 
owned, moreover, hinterland apart, by as valid a 
title as that of England to Canada or the Cape. 
Beati possidentes, indeed : and so cleverly has Senhor 
Soveral manipulated the situation that, where access 
to the sea is concerned, Mr. Rhodes comes off more 
poorly, if possible, than under the aborted Convention 
of August. The Limpopo is to be subjected to transit 
dues, and so apparently is the Pungwé, though Portugal 
undertakes to allow and facilitate traffic. ‘These impo- 
sitions take the form of a three per cent. ad valorem 
for five-and-twenty years, the estimated value of which 
may be gathered from the circumstance that the price 
of commutation by this country is calculated at thirty- 
five years’ purchase of a revenue of £30,000. Surely 
the Limpopo at least, which runs for many hundred 
miles alongside the Company’s territory, might have 
been made neutral, or British commerce should be 
freed from the delays and the damage implied in the 
handling of manufactured imports by Custom-House 
officials. 'To the duties on exports, which will consist 
mainly of raw material not liable to be spoilt in the 
unpacking, the objections are not so strong. Even 
more unwieldy than the fiscal arrangements are the 
regulations for the construction of a railway to the 
sea either along the Pungwé or through the Busi Val- 
ley. The line is to be built by the Portuguese, who 
hardly shine as engineers, still less as navvies; the 
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surveys are not to be concluded for six months, and 
then the Government is to agree upon the date of 
completion. This is tortoise-progress with a vengeance, 
and there is a further curious compact that, if Portugal 
does not carry out her undertaking, she is to allow a 
railway to be constructed by a neutral Power. But 
who is to decide the responsibility for a breach of faith ? 
and, supposing no friendly middleman comes to the 
rescue, what is to happen next? As high-roads and 
telegraphs are to be run under the same ambiguous 
auspices, a deadlock seems to bulk in the immediate 
future, and thereafter a renewal of the row. 

Still, any agreement is better than none; and there is 
of course the chance that the Lusitanians may discover 
that fair and open dealing is the best policy with Eng- 
lishmen, and so may consent to relax the jealous ex- 
clusiveness which has marked their policy during this 
rough-and-tumble squabble. On the other hand, there 
is at least as strong a possibility that the Pedros-in- 
office upon the Pungwé may fall to fisticuffs with the 
crew of some merchantman : when all the labours of the 
diplomatists will be undone ina trice. For it is unfor- 
tunately the case that the temper of Mozambique is 
hotter than the temper of Lisbon. In the capital im- 
pecuniosity has made for sobriety, until a group of de- 
puties—with whom the distracted Minister of Finance, 
Senhor Carvalho—will advocate you the replenishment 
of the national exchequer by the sale of a colony or two. 
‘What price Mozambique ?* the South African Com- 
pany would doubtless like to know, since under the 
inchoate treaty we have rights of pre-emption over the 
Portuguese territory south of the Zambesi. But the 
Lisbon Cortes, as a whole, must be radically changed 
in spirit if, after boggling over inches, it consent to 
part with ells, albeit the said ells are dear to keep. In 
any case we hold the winning hand ; if the Portuguese 
behave themselves, we shall endeavour to abide by the 
treaty, impracticable though the conditions be that 
have been foisted upon us; if they malinger or turn 
nasty, then the worse for them. And after all Lord 
Salisbury’s forbearance, *twould be a pity to have to 
thrash them. 





THE SORROWS OF THE AUTHOR 
HE AUTHOR is a monthly paper—the organ of 


an incorporated society ; and we gather that in 
its opinion the only human author of any mark or 
likelihood is the Novelist. On his sorrows it is elo- 
quent monthly, and by this time it has taught us, if 
not to weep for them, at least to know what they are. 
The great being, which we shall call ¢ it’"—because it is 
not male, nor female wholly, but a species of hermaphro- 
dite—suffers, to begin with, not so much from the Young 
Person as from young persons who publish books at 
their own expense. ‘These interlopers, mere governesses 
and so forth, glut the market. They compete with it, 
and are even noticed by weekly reviews in the space 
which ought to be devoted to it and its magnificent 
productions ; and J'he Author denounces these scabs and 
blacklegs with all the noble sentiment of a labour 
organ, ‘Then its pay is not what it might be, and on 
that point the organ of the Novelist is copious. ‘To 
be sure, it speaks elsewhere than in 7'he Author. The 
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gentleman who would be ajgreat genius if the world 
would only recognise him, keeps us well informed as to 
his private affairs, and as to what serials render him, 
and what the copyright—not understanding that, in so 
far as the literary gent is a money-getting animal, his 
sorrows are of no more general importance than the 
struggles of the gentleman who sells coals on commis- 
sion. Also, the Novelist is fond of telling us why it is a 
hack, copying the trash of this or other popular scribbler 
—(for they love one another dearly, these Novelists)— 
instead of turning out the works of genius which would 
flow from its pen if only the pudding were made sure. 
It must live, it must have money, and so it is a hack. 
Well, Dryden toiled in that mill, but then Dryden 
also wrote Absolom and Achitophel, and was the father 
of modern English prose. The Novelist finds it easier 
to stick to the hacking, and tell us what it would do if it 
were paid in advance. ‘The pay—the pay is the thing. 
‘A literature whose producers, 7'he Author nobly says, 
‘are needy beggars, dependent on the caprice of the 
man with money, servile because they are poor, unable 
to assert their rights, unable to act together, unable to 
make the world understand that they have any rights, 
must itself tend to become poor and feeble. Cer- 
vantes, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Le Sage, and how many 
others, were poor, but they were not servile as the 
Novelist would be, and they wrote, not loving poverty 
nor pretending to love it, but doing their work in spite 
of it. The Novelist has found another way. Not to 
do the great work first, but to do anything for pay, 
and to clamour for more, is its method. It says so in 
the papers monthly, weekly, daily. 

The sorrow which is tearing the heart of T’he Author 
most severely for the moment is that same business of 
the reviews of novels; and, of course, novels are all 
literature. The Novelist, the genuine article, does not 
get enough space, and, what is worse, he has to share it 
with the poor little governesses—the Charlotte Brontés, 
it may be. It is an outrage, and The Author quotes the 
case of Mr. Meredith as much to the point. For our 
part, we shall request our earnest little contemporary 
to conjugate the verb ‘ distinguo’=I distinguish. Mr. 
Meredith has overbearing ways and manners which 
drive even the loyal lover of literature into occasional 
mutiny ; but he is a man of letters with an ideal of 
his own, for which he has fought manfully, and in the 
spirit of an artist. He has not bored us about his 
profits and his wrongs. He has given his work, and 
after a long battle he has made the world to see that 
here is an artist with an ideal it may not love, but 
which it cannot ignore. Mr. Meredith stands on a 
different footing from the Novelist for which T'he 
Author wails monthly. It is an industrious workman 
who turns out three books in two years on an ave- 
rage. Since Fielding and Richardson, Scott and Miss 
Austen, Dickens and Thackeray have come and have 
gone, the literary artisan has been taught the mere 
mechanical business of the trade. ‘The journalist who 
boils the pot by the help of the useful leader has been 
taught his trick by Junius, Burke, and Canning so well 
that unwary persons have been known to mistake his 
work for political literature. But it is not. It may 
be said that the comparison is too favourable to the 
Novelist. The novel comes out over a name, and 
with pretensions to be a result of individual genius, of 
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personal inspiration and emotion: whereas journalism 
pretends only to be journey-work honestly done for 
the day’s consumption. But we will let that pass, and 
allow that the common novel is a permissible form of 
industry, on the whole not less well done, considered 
as journeyman’s work, than the journalism with which 
it now usually appears. But this does not entitle 
it to be called, or to be treated as, literature. Litera- 
ture is not a product of industry, even though it can 
only be done with toil. The toil is but the manner 
of the doing: the life must be given by the inspira- 
tion. Now, the industrious novelist of to-day is a 
worthy but uninspired creature, a competent jour- 
nalist in its own line, sober, punctual in fulfilling its 
engagements, honourably exact in paying its butcher's 
bill. For all that deserves its reward, and should 
have it—in this world and the next: namely, full 
recognition of its merits as a journeyman and due 
allowance of pay. But when it asks that the reward 
shall be recognition as an artist, we really find ourselves 
constrained to say No as politely as may be—but very 
firmly. When it demands with clamour and self- 
assertion that it shall be criticised with the criti- 
cism due to art alone, it is time to say No without 
too much regard to politeness. The critic must read a 
great deal which is not literature in order to do the 
necessary sifting, but his material is what remains when 
the sifting is done. And of that there is not enough 
to fill the space which business considerations (and they 
are imperative on a paper as well as on the Novelist) 
will have us to set apart for notices of novels. 

Of that space the novelists, whether members of 
the union or blacklegs, get as much as they deserve. 
When Miss X or Mr. Z produces the twenty- 
fifth pepper-mill from his or her stall one really can- 
not take the little article of furniture to pieces and 
expound its simple mechanism. It is enough to say 
that here is a pepper-mill according to the X. or Z. 
patent: about as good as the rest, and made in much 
the same way. If anybody wants a toy to show his 
wife and children after dinner or to amuse himself on 
a railway journey, it will serve the turn. One cannot 
answer for being exactly just in the apportionment 
of their respective lines to Miss X or Mr. Z 
in this world one has to be satisfied with an approxi- 

















mation to the ideal. When Miss X-—— or Mr. 
Z comes forward screaming: ‘Jam an artist, my 


work is printed with pictures in a weekly paper, then it 
is bound in three volumes first and afterwards in one 
for the bookstalls, you have absolutely only given me 
a paragraph, and you gave ten lines to that nasty little 
slut the governess, who paid ten pounds to get her 
book published, one’s gorge is moved to rise. The 
temptation to say that you prefer the governess, who 
makes a sacrifice, and shows some belief in what after 
all costs the poor girl trouble, to the sturdy beggar 
for puffs, is very strong. But it is wiser to keep one’s 
temper and to say: ‘* My sister or brother in the bowels 
of journalism, it does not signify : we are all doing our 
pot-boilers together like our brother-artisans, the shoe- 
maker and the tailor. The shoes and the trousers will 
outlast your egregious “work of art” and my poor little 
notice whereof I make no brag. Let us eat our victuals 
in peace—taking care not to let vanity sour our gastric 
juices. So shall it be the better for us all.” 
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MODERN MEN 
SIR CHARLES RUSSELL 


HERE is an anecdote, probably apocryphal, which is 
sometimes told about Sir Charles Russell, and which 
was very likely told about plenty of less distinguished men 
before he was born. It is said that a clergyman of modest 
proportions and a nervously fussy temperament was plain- 
tiff in an action which was first in the paper for the day’s 
hearing. Long before the hour the clergyman was in court, 
and roamed about the apartment asking this and that bar- 
rister, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, are you Mr. Russell?’ Just 
before the judge arrived, Mr. Russell marched into the 
row of seats reserved for Queen’s Counsel, and settled him- 
self in his place with his brief before him. ‘ Where is my 
client?’ he said ; and then, noticing the nervous and wan- 
dering clerk, ‘Are you Mr. So-and-So?’ ‘Yes,’ replied 
the little man timidly but hopefully. ‘Well, then,’ ob- 
served the distinguished advocate, ‘God damn your soul.’ 
And there was peace in that court until the judge came in 
and the band began to play. Probably neither Mr. Russell 
nor Sir Charles Russell ever did or said anything of the 
kind, but the fact that the little foolish story has been 
fastened upon Sir Charles illustrates one of the leading 
features of his forensic character. He is rough: rough 
with witnesses, rough with juniors, particularly rough with 
opponents, and, when he thinks he can take liberties, 
rough with the Bench. As to this last, Sir Charles is a 
clever man, and there have been many judges during the 
ten or fifteen years or so of his greater fame in whose pre- 
sence Sir Charles was never anything but absolutely respect- 
ful and self-respecting. Sir Charles is fluent, painstaking, 
exceedingly alert of mind, and most forcible in speech. 
He is an Irishman, and has all an Irishman’s love of being 
on what appears to be the weaker side, and of being upon 
the side that is in reality the stronger. Not that he can- 
not make a good fight against odds; but he is happier 
when they are in his favour. He is an excessively senti- 
mental person, and has the actor’s power of communicat- 
ing his sentimentality to his audience. It is possible that 
when he is ‘in good form,’ and advocating Home Rule, 
he partly believes in it. He is a Roman Catholic (by 
birth), and he is not to be trusted. If the question at 
issue is one between the Government and _ persons in 
antagonism to it, he is no use at all unless he is ‘ agin’ the 
Government.’ Nothing could exceed the weakness, both 
in fact and in appearance, of his conduct of the one or 
two prosecutions in which, as Attorney-General, he was 
obliged to lead for the Crown. If the milder manners of 
these days had given him such opportunities as Erskine 
had of defending traitors and seditious libellers, he might 
have been a second Erskine. In the conduct of cases 
that depend largely upon law, and upon lucid and in- 
genious argument, he is exceedingly strong. He was once 
retained, by solicitors who knew this, to lead in a very 
complicated case in the Chancery Division, upon which a 
huge sum of money depended. Sir Horace Davey was on 
the other side. Somebody said that Russell had declared 
—following Lord Bramwell, and probably others—that he 
had never been able to understand what ‘ an equity’ was. 
‘I will teach him,’ sneered Sir Horace, ‘ what “ an equity”’ 
is.. ‘They strove together for twenty days. The common 
lawyer won all along the line, and there was no appeal. 
On the Northern Circuit, a nursery of distinguished 
lawyers only second to the Metropolis, Mr. Russell made 
himself a name and a practice. Perhaps the first case 
which brought his name into miscellaneous mouths was 
a certain action for slander in which a clergyman had 
brought against another clergyman charges concerning 
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which laymen (not being Members of Parliament) may 
as well be silent. Mr. Russell was for the plaintiff, and 
obtained a verdict. This verdict the Court subsequently 
set aside on the ground that it was against the weight of 
the evidence, and a new trial was ordered. The action 
was tried again, and the plaintiff got a larger verdict 
than before, Mr. Russell’s speech in reply being, by the 
common consent of those who heard it, no ordinary effort. 
From that time he appeared in most of the great fight- 
ing cases with prejudice and human interest in them. 
Later, in Belt v. Lawes, his opening speech for the de- 
fendant converted most of those who heard it, except 
the judge, the jury, and the people in the gallery. He 
defended O'Donnell, the murderer of James Carey, and 
locked his jury up for two hours—perhaps the greatest of 
his forensic triumphs. He appeared for Lady Colin Camp- 
bell and Sir Charles Dilke. It will be remembered that 
in the later and more interesting of the two trials which 
decided the fate of the last-named litigant—that techni- 
cally known as the action of Crawford vy. Crawford, the 
Queen’s Proctor showing Cause—Sir Charles Russell held 
only a watching brief, his client not then being a party to 
the cause. In the course of the proceedings something 
was said about the co-respondent’s behaviour at the first 
trial which brought Sir Charles Russell to his feet. ‘Now, 
my Lord 
these words: ‘Sit down, Sir Charles. I cannot hear you.’ 


he said, and the President answered him in 





Sir Charles showed that he knew when and how to obey. 
In short, in most of the show cases of the last ten years 
Sir Charles has led on one side or the other, and very well 
he has done it. The great case in which he has just been 
engaged cannot in any way affect his reputation. He was 
practically prosecuting, so that a ‘thrilling appeal’ from 
him would have been out of place: the considerations 
he had to urge were obvious ; and the plaintiff did not 
give him any opening for a shining or distinctive cross- 
examination. One more characteristic common among 
Irishmen should be remarked in Sir Charles Russell. He 
hates losing a verdict, and it has long been a common- 
place at the bar that a really heavy commercial case in 
which Sir Charles Russell is retained is pretty certain to 
be settled. 

In 1880 Mr. Russell went into Parliament. He sat for 
Dundalk, and the gossip of that extensive and unkempt 
town still declares that he owed his seat largely to his 
having knocked down his predecessor and opponent, Mr. 
Philip Callan, because that gentleman jostled him upon a 
staircase at the top of which one candidate had just ad- 
dressed one meeting and the other was just going to 
address another. Mr. Callan stood as a Home Ruler, and 
Mr. Russell as a Liberal. In 1885 Mr. Russell, holding a 
‘pious opinion’ in favour of Home Rule, was elected for a 
division of Hackney ; and in 1886 Sir Charles, a fervent 
Home Ruler and Mr. Gladstone’s Attorney-General, nar- 
rowly escaped defeat at the hands of Mr. Charles Darling, 
who now sits for Deptford. In the House of Commons 
Sir Charles has done better than Sir Horace Davey and 
not so well as Mr. Asquith. The slightly crafty and de- 
ferential manner which is natural to Sir Charles when 
he is not browbeating anybody is less to the taste of 
the average British burgher than the straightforward 
stolidity of the younger lawyer. Mr. Asquith is much 
more one of ourselves than Sir Charles Russell can ever 
hope to be ; and though the common reporter may never 
‘gas’ quite so much about his ‘ great speeches,’ he will 
probably go further. Sir Charles has not been able to 
make for himself many opportunities for distinction in 
Parliament. Possibly he may have touched his zenith— 
neither merely as a lawyer nor merely as a politician— 
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when he cross-examined his ex-ally Pigott before the 
Special Commission. Instructed as he was by persons 
who knew Pigott, his methods and his history, thoroughly 
well, Sir Charles Russell had not a very difficult task in 
making it apparent that the witness—whether his evi- 
dence, or any of it, on that occasion was true or false— 
was as great a liar as other Nationalists are ; but he did it 
uncommonly well, and with great effect. After that, his 
performance before the Special Commission was nothing 
to boast of. It was his misfortune to have to call Mr. 
Parnell and other witnesses, and it was to his credit that 
when he saw what sort of witnesses they were he left off 
calling them as soon as he could. Sir Charles Russell has 
probably led a very pleasant life, and will not interest 
posterity much, which some philosophers think the most 
enviable lot. Like a public singer, he is in reality of 
very little interest except to those who listen to his per- 
formance and those who engage his services. If he is 
ever made a judge he may be expected—though there is 
nothing more difficult than to tell beforehand what sort of 
judge a man will be—to be an extremely bad one. He 
has no particular liking for fair-play, he is incapable of 
taking an impersonal view of anything, and he would never 
identify himself in his own mind with the established and 
permanent government of the country. He is vain and 
self-conscious, and his temper is irritable ; but he has 
received many large fees and has earned them well. 





AN INTERLUDE 

QUT yesterday, it seems, the lily-leaves lay curled into 

spear-heads under the water, and in the fields the 
cowslips only, and the splendid marigolds, topped the 
short grass. Yet already are the cowslips over, and butter- 
cups have ousted the marigolds. They shine now like 
stars close-strewn, and slender umbellifera at evening glim- 
mer round them, like the vague stellar dust of the Milky 
Way. Now at last is the sun hot upon the meadows, and 
the grass rises to the ankles. Already the red sorrel is 
high, and a few first ragged-robins are minded to open. 
But there is no sign of forget-me-nots amid the rushes ; 
nor yet do oxeyes stand as of old in companies by the 
low banks where we were wont to pick them, filling the 
spare space of a canoe with grass-bound sheaves. Yet 
there is purple self-heal; and the comfrey clumps are 
sturdy already, set with blooms sulphur-hued or of omi- 
nous purple. Also along the bank are slender hanging 
vines of the dewberry, that were made long since an 
a reminder of im- 





essential part of all river loveliness 
mortal beauty, a reminder of beauty’s tragedy. If she, 
who was the very spirit of the scene, kept not the scene's 
gladness, how shall we hope for joy who only steal for a 
day from the dull world allowed us, and come hither as 
strangers that ask a day’s hospitality?’ But if the dew- 
berry stand for memento mori at our feast, we must still do 
homage to the season, May Day came to us a month early 
in the present year; it should have been celebrated to- 
day. And surely the May Queen, gifted as all sovereigns 
are, may be supposed to have postponed her festival until 
the unruly elements should furnish weather meet for the 
occasion. To-day, when May-month is dead, let us cele- 
brate her birthday, with that of a Lady regnant surely over 
no larger tale of hearts. For the hawthorn trees are 
white with bloom, the ditches pale with water-violets ; and 
the first of the May-flies, too, have risen from their two 
years’ sleep to the day or two of life that is theirs. 

The water, a smooth shining sheet, comes whispering 
over the lasher, and scarce stirs the surface of the 
pool, torn by it often into crest and hollow, as a plank is 
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roughened by a plane too vigorously driven. Great chub 
lie lazily in the pool below, basking in the sunshine, their 
backs showing sometimes in leisurely movement above 
the waters. And in the shallows a host of small fish are 
jumping, as if to escape the jostling of their fellows. 
Close your eyes, and the noise shall come to you as if 
great drops of water were falling from the trees when the 
wind shakes them after a heavy shower; even to the 
sight the jumping fish—where the sun dazzles, under the 
willows, and you see not their forms too clearly —speak of 
just such a day, when the water of the river rises, as it 
were, in little pillars to meet the great drops that fall. 
There are birds, too, by the river. On these poplars in 
winter the starlings roosted. The pool was coated with 
a foot of ice; and in the early mornings you should find 
dozens of birds on the frozen surface that had dropped 
dead from the trees in the night-time. Nor will you 
flush in all the creeks and dykes that cut these meadows 
a tithe of the kingfishers that nested here last year. 
They also died in the great frost. But still the skylark 
sings, tempting us earth-bound mortals to follow his flight 
and listen to his song, from where you lie at rest upon 
the grass. And from the low hills yonder floats the call 
of the cuckoo—that wild genius of young Summer that 
has all the bold contempt of genius for the prosaic duties 
of life, yet is prized (as the way is in life) above a host of 
unromantic, sober-breeding birds. From the sedge rises 
the frivolous chatter of the reed-birds ; and at night, in the 
hedge of hawthorn, where the young poplars flutter con- 
stantly with the least wind 





as if by the beating wings of 
a ghost held captive amid their leaves—the blackcaps are 
wakened by a passing step to a burst of song that is long 
ere it leave the night silent. From the woods, too, on the 
hills the herons come down at dawn, and here shall you 
find them wading in the shallows, if ever sleep prove coy 
and you come forth to the river before sunrise. Or after 
a night of study: the lamps grow pale in the streets; the 
watch on your table ticks with strange distinctness, and 
a fly buzzes round the lamp. These are the only sounds 
within ; but cocks everywhere hail the dawn ; and as you 
step into the street a thrush bursts into song in some 
garden close at hand, then tries again and again to startle 
the still world as he did with that first outbreak. Then 
are these walks beside the river pleasant indeed: as the 
cool grey turns to liquid blue and earth grows vocal in 
her birds. And if conscience wake at the end of a day 
spent thus, what matters it? Such after-pangs are in 
the price of all joys of men. 


THE SALON 

HE accomplished vulgarity of the Salon proves no 
less conclusively than the trite stupidity of the 
Academy that art and officialism are inveterate enemies. 
A painter controlled by no better impulses than to ‘dodge’ 
the hanging committee or to ‘knock’ the public is not 
likely to elevate his art ; and in the Champs-Elysées, as 
at Burlington House, the press and the people have only 
to ask and they receive. The path of glory is easy to 
follow. You merely study the picture of last year and 
carry its vulgarity an inch further, and success is assured 
you. And in Paris, as in London, an artistic reputation 
is better advanced by the patient canvassing of officials 
than by years of solid work and intelligent research. In- 
trigue and favouritism have been carried so far that the 
pernicious influence of exhibitions is no longer in doubt. 
Such publicity as an artist must needs give his works may 
best be compassed in small galleries and private shows. 
There, indeed, they stand some chance of being examined, 
though they do not cry aloud with commonness and pre- 
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tence. Academies of art, institutions fostered and sub- 
sidised by Government, should be left to commercial 
painters and country cousins, who were formed by Pro- 
vidence for mutual admiration. There is more artistic 
energy in France than in any other country in Europe, and 
yet a visit to the Salon is enough to persuade you that not 
in England alone does the bourgeoisie dominate both art 
and letters with its ignorance. 

The best places in the Salon are, of course, reserved 
for such men as MM. Gérome, Bonnat, J.-P. Laurens, 
Harpignies, and others, who did their best work many 
years ago. They have long ceased from inventing, even 
from thinking, and their masterpieces are produced by a 
method as simple as turning a handle. Numberless pupils 
there are to mimic their achievement and to accentuate 
by a feebler facture the narrow aims and monotonous 
schemes of their masters. M. Gérome is a member of 
the Institute, and his Lion aux aguets is as cheap as it is 
mechanical, and withal is little better in quality than 
the august productions of the average Academician. In 
London a painter becomes the idol of the populace if 
he condescend to middle-class pathos and touch the heart 
by a study of second-rate philanthropy. But your Luke 
Fildes and your Frank Dicksee would meet with scant 
appreciation in Paris. The Parisian had rather be amazed 
than touched ; and M. Rochegrosse, who has painted the 
picture of the year, is at his service. What an achieve- 
ment to have covered the largest canvas in the world ! 
That in itself, apart from the quality of the paint, is a 
notable performance. And when we add that M. Roche- 
grosse has filled every inch of his space with nude and 
opulent forms, with the pilferings of the bric-d-brac shops, 
with such entertaining still-life as embattled pork-pies, 
there is nothing to surprise in his triumph. But /a Mort 
de Babylone is beggared of art. It has no fine scheme of 
colour ; the drawing is facile and without character; the 
composition is confused and ostentatiously overcrowded ; 
and from its contemplation you carry away naught save 
an impression of colossal swagger and impudent vulgarity. 
The thing is neither artistic nor amusing, and it goes 
ill with a painter when acreage alone avails to win him 
applause. 

Not a few other canvases are of Titanic proportions ; 
and, save when they are destined for mural decoration, 
it is hard to excuse this trick to take the town. The 
most are quite old-fashioned and impersonal in technique ; 
and even when a more modern style is seen to invade, the 
result is disastrous. The summary handling of the Impres- 
sionists assorts ill with vast spaces ; and he that delights in 
yellow lights and purple shadows should be content with 
a canvas of modest dimensions. Pictures of violent action 
are not less frequent than of yore. On one wall Attila 
charges with his Huns, on another the Amazons make on- 
slaught ; and so hopelessly have the painters ignored the 
limitations of their medium that you almost regret British 
pathos and the high-lighted eye. Of portraits there is a 
goodly array ; yet few are distinguished or characteristic. 
One at least—M. Munkacsy’s Portrait de Mme. B.—is more 
flamboyant and repulsive than any at Burlington House. 
Landscape is still in the ascendant, and the average is well 
handled and pleasant of aspect. But the old fashion has 
become a formula. Romanticism, with all the tricks that 
proceeded therefrom, is doomed. The greatest movement 
of modern times has done its work. It is no longer a 
living inspiration. Many there are who produce correct, 
efficient, and tiresome works in obedience to its conven- 
tion. But these are no more interesting than academic 
exercises. Of the Romantic method Corot was the ulti- 
mate and the supreme expression. While he and his 


great contemporaries were still at work, development was 
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possible. But perfection sets a limit on every movement. 
The school has produced what it was capable of producing, 
and for the future of landscape we must look elsewhere. 
Hitherto the Impressionists have proved themselves colour- 
blind. They translate all Nature into two tints, and so 
long as they hamper themselves with these limitations, 
there is not much hope of their progress. But a defec- 
tive sense of colour is a personal weakness, and there is 
no reason why the modern method of landscape should 
not produce shining results. The missing factor is a man 
of genius ; and if the theory of Pissaro and Claude Monet 
possess vitality, we shall not have to wait many decades of 
years for the genius who will purge Impressionism of its 
eccentricity, establish a new convention, and convert into 
art what now is naught but intelligence and feckless 
experiment. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S OUTLOOK 


slg an ice-bound Winter, when the hunter ate his head 

off, and the kennelled hound could only hunt in 
dreams, there has succeeded a Spring of evil omen to 
stubble and heather. The only hope is in the fickleness of 
our climate and the revival of old amusements. Devon- 
shire—where Mr. Mitchell of Hayne had excellent fun with 
a pack of badger-hounds composed of foxhounds, harriers, 
and terriers: the first for work, the second for music, the 
third for going to ground: during the moonlight nights 
of May—sets an example to districts where the brock is 
still to be found in his copse as well as the tod in his den. 
And if, owing to the floods, those who resort to merry 
Carlisle for otter-hunting have not found things quite as 
lively as were desirable, it has been from no lack of game, 
and not only the Carlisle but the West Cumberland, the 
Dumfriesshire, and the Llangibby hounds have had a num- 
ber of splendid runs. These bright spots have fallen only 
to a small minority, but they show that the sportsman 
anxious to improve the shining hour may easily fleet the 
dull months between the death of his last May fox and 
the fall of his first grouse without too much pessimism in 
respect of the coming Autumn. ‘True, it is all-too easy 
to take a gloomy view of the prospect, but there is no 
reason to despair of at least a respectable shooting season 
—a good one being merely impossible. 

In itself, an extremely hard and long Winter is not 
wholly bad for game. It makes watching difficult, it sends 
the unemployed to the fields in larger numbers, it makes 
the game an easy prey of poacher, whether biped or 
quadruped. Also Famine is the great wholesale butcher. 
But she is the best of all physicians. For instance, game- 
keepers will tell you that the grouse have been greatly 
thinned, but they are universally agreed that the survivors 
are noble breeders. Nor is it yet too late for them to 
carry out their nesting if the June sun would but smile. 
Hitherto their history has been of a kind to show that 
the course of true love never did run smooth. In March 
and April and May there were glints of sunshine warm 
and beautiful enough to part the flock for honeymoons. 
Yet no sooner had an egg or two been laid in the simple nest 
than the dying Winter recovered his vigour, the shoulders 
and summits of the Bens grew white again, and the poor 
birds had to pack once more and scramble for their living 
asin December. Many younglings that in more genial 
circumstances would have been the pick of the basket 
died or were forsaken in the May storms. From the 
high forests of Aberdeenshire it is reported that the bold 
and persistent creatures have rebuilt their nests wherever 
there is an open space between the snow-wreaths ; but 
after their many disappointments they can never have 
their broods ready for the Twelfth. 
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Pheasants are reared so much by hand that they are 
like to escape more easily ; but this is against such owners 
as allow them to breed naturally. There is less than 
the usual cover, so that the nests are easily found ; and 
the bumpkin (Farquhar calls him ‘ dung-fork’) would be 
more than human if, with an unlimited market for eggs at 
fourpence (and more) apiece, he had not a thieving hand. 
Another circumstance against field breeding is fast assum- 
ing an importance that has silenced the gibery of those who 
used to laugh at it ; and that is the vast increase of hedge- 
row rats and mice. No sooner are they suppressed in one 
county than they break out in another: at vast expense 
they have been driven out of Lincolnshire, but Norfolk 
has been invaded ; in counties long innocent of their 
presence owners complain that they are now a pest, 
and wherever they come they make eggs a luxury. The 
worst aspect of the case, however, is that after a hard 
Winter and a harder May there is little to be hoped of 
June. The leverets even could get no cover early in the 
year, and so fell easy victims, for they cannot endure a con- 
tinuous draggle through dripping grass and sodden corn ; 
and such conditions are absolutely fatal to half-fledged 
pheasant and partridge just able to run. Thus, the late 
broods are like to be not only thin but backward and 
weakly, and the prudent sportsman will do well to exer- 
cise a wise abstemiousness, and will prefer fostering a 
good head for 1892 to shooting overmuch in 189]. And 
he may do that with some degree of confidence ; for if he 
turn to the past he will find that good sporting years run 
in cycles roughly correspondent with fluctuations of the 
weather. Once in a decade of years or so there occurs an 
exceedingly bad season for wild creatures of all kinds, and 
then this will be succeeded by a sequence of mild seasons 
when Nature nurses into new prosperity the life she had 
well-nigh extinguished. The good and vigilant sportsman 
who spares his powder when Nature is angry has his reward 
thereafter. 





‘THE VOICE FROM THE DOCK’ 


| spite of the concluding sentence of the leading article 

in The National Observer of the 6th of June, and in 
spite of what to a mere lawyer is more formidable—the 
concurrence of opinion in the House of Lords—I retain the 
opinion I have recently formed that the proposal to allow 
persons accused of crime in England to be heard as wit- 
nesses in their own behalf is injudicious and ought not to 
be adopted. I observe with satisfaction that the state of 
legislative business seems to afford a fair prospect of the 
bill not being carried this year; and I avail myself of the 
opportunity of saying something against it meanwhile, in 
the hope of ultimately influencing somebody who may be 
able to do something to avert or to retard the proposed 
alteration in the law. 

It happens that, as far as concerns experience of cases 
in which prisoners are competent witnesses, I have had as 
good opportunities as most men of forming an opinion on 
the point. For two or three years before, and for four 
years after, the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885, I practised regularly on circuit and at quarter- 
sessions. During this period I prosecuted and defended 
a reasonable number of persons charged under that Act, 
and listened to the trials of many more. For the last two 
years, as Clerk of Assize for the Northern Circuit, I have 
been officially present at very nearly every prosecution under 
that Act which has taken place on the circuit. Before the 
passing of the Act I was strongly of opinion that prisoners 
ought to be allowed to give evidence, on the grounds that 
it would tend to the conviction of the guilty and would 
be no disadvantage to the innocent. By degrees, and 
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in the light of what I have myself observed in very many 
cases, I have come to be quite as strongly of the oppo- 
site way of thinking. I do not believe that the admission 
of prisoners as witnesses increases the peril of the guilty 
so much as one would prima facie expect; and I am 
certain that it increases the probability (which in cases 
where the prisoner cannot give evidence is almost infini- 
tesimally small) that innocent prisoners may be convicted, 
No doubt innocent persons are not very often put upon 
their trial—unless, indeed, it be for rape and cognate 
crimes ; but I think it will be admitted that, if I am right 
in this branch of my opinion, the proposed change in the 
law ought not to be made. So far from making it, I 
should, if I had the power, excise Section 20 from the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The reason why, in my opinion, the right of being 
called as a witness is unfavourable to an innocent prisoner, 
or one as to whose guilt there is a legitimate doubt, is, 
shortly, as follows:—The theory of an English criminal 
trial is that the prisoner is entitled to be acquitted unless 
the prosecution have made out their case—that is, unless 
by their evidence they have satisfied the jury beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the prisoner is guilty. In the ordi- 
nary cases, where the prisoner cannot be a witness, the 
practice corresponds exactly with the theory. The Crown 
has got to make out its case. The prisoner has not got 
to do anything. It is assumed that he denies his guilt, 
and that assumption is favourable to him. Its effect is as 
useful to him as the most plausible and effective denial. 
In the cases where he can be heard as a witness all this is 
changed. The theory is the same, and judges and counsel 
for the defence may (and do) tell the jury that the Crown 
has got to prove its case until one is sick of the phrase. 
It produces no result whatever. Juries see the prosecutor 
and the prisoner contending on equal terms, and they give 
the verdict to the side they are most inclined, on the whole, 
to believe. The question they really ask themselves, and 
answer by their verdict, is no longer ‘ Has the prosecu- 
tion proved the prisoner's guilt ?’ but ‘Which party is 
telling us the truth ?’ Instead of exacting a standard of 
proof they strike a balance of probabilities. The likelihood 
of this result would not have occurred to me from any 
amount of a priori speculation ; but I am perfectly satisfied 
by experience that it is the result in practice. And it is 
inevitable. As long as juries cannot hear the prisoner 
their sense of fair-play will make them require strict and 
satisfactory proof before they convict. The moment they 
hear him, all they want is a preponderance of evidence 
against him. It is very difficult to prove a conclusive case 
against an innocent man. It is by no means so difficult 
to establish the probability of his guilt. 

In prosecutions under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act where the prisoners have given evidence — and I 
do not think I have ever known one acquitted who did 
not, except where the case has broken down by its 
inherent weakness—I have frequently seen men con- 
victed whom indeed I believed to be guilty, but as to 
whose guilt I had so substantial a doubt that I would 
never have convicted them, and was clearly of opinion 
that they ought not to have been convicted. In some 
cases, 1 am sorry to say, I have seen men convicted when 
I was of opinion, upon the whole, that they were innocent. 
In cases where the prisoners could not give evidence I 
have certainly not seen in fourteen years more than two 
or three convictions where I thought that there ought to 
have been acquittals. In the ordinary civil actions tried 
at nisi prius before juries it is not supposed that any 
standard of proof is required, and juries properly find 
verdicts for the parties to whose evidence they give more 
credence. The question of burden of proof hardly arises 
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at all unless the evidence is very evenly balanced. It is 
to this state of things that a criminal case approximates, 
and that to a degree which surprises me, the moment 
the prisoner is allowed to give evidence. All the ‘ pre- 
sumption of innocence’ which has been boasted of as so 
bright a feature in our criminal jurisprudence, and which 
affords to the prisoner who is not allowed to be heard a 
real and most efficient protection, is swept away, and the 
prisoner with an unprepossessing manner, or an incapa- 
city for answering questions directly and briefly (not an 
uncommon failing even among respectable persons), is 
exposed to the risk of conviction on the probabilities of 
the case. You may say that this is quite unreasonable : 
but that is how juries are made. 

As to the guilty prisoner, 1 do not think that the power 
of giving evidence is so awkward for him as one might 
perhaps wish it to be. Every one knows what he is going 
to say; he says it; his cross-examination, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times out of a thousand (and I have not 
yet arrived at the thousandth), is short and uninstructive ; 
nobody believes him ; and the jury finds him guilty or, if 
the evidence against him is obviously too weak, not guilty, 
very much as they would have if he had not been allowed 
to testify. Of course there might be cases in which it 
would be almost impossible for a guilty prisoner to give 
evidence and escape conviction ; but I do not think that 
failure to convict the guilty is sufficiently frequent in Eng- 
lish courts to make it worth while to put the innocent, 
or those who while probably guilty are not certainly so, 
in greater peril for their sakes. ‘There is always a certain 
percentage of prisoners about whom one’s feeling is that 
if one had to bet on their guilt one would lay three to 
one but not ten to one. Such persons, in my judgment, 
are nearly certain to be acquitted if they cannot be heard 
as witnesses, and very likely to be convicted if they can. 
I think that on grounds of public policy they ought always 
to be acquitted. For all these reasons I am of opinion that 
the bill upon this subject introduced by the Government, 
and I think passed by the House of Lords, is one which 
ought not to become law. HerBERT STEPHEN. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ACTORS 

JN our examination of the actor's mind the first point to 

consider is the amount of intelligence he brings into 
his judgment of the dramatic work which he undertakes 
to interpret. Thus, Mr. Irving believed The Dead Heart 
to be a beautiful play; he has been frequently heard to 
express the opinion that Iavensnood is the work of a 
dramatic poet of a high order of mind; Mr. Wills’ Faust 
pleased him extremely both in general conception and 
in verbal execution. These appreciations seem to me to 
determine with sufficient exactitude the general level of 
Mr. Irving's artistic perceptions. His Shakespearean and 
Tennysonian productions must be waived. The most illite- 
rate know that Shakespeare and Tennyson are great poets, 
just as the least scientific know that the world is round. 
The not very interesting question if he acted worse in The 
Dead Heart than he did in Ravenswood his sycophants 
shall decide; as also whether his Shakespearean and 
Tennysonian productions were sufficiently or insufficiently 
upholstered. I content myself with the statement of the 
fact that notwithstanding his vast opportunities he has 
brought no new talent to light nor shown the slightest 
wish to do so. In this respect his management has proved 
inferior to Mr. Tree’s. Mr. Tree’s title to our gratitude 
is the production of Beau Austin, and for this favour I 
have expressed my thanks, But our gratitude for this play 
must not blind us to the general rule of his management ; 
and I think, except in the instance of Beau Austin, that 
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Mr. Tree has shown little or no interest in art. To define 
the measure of his real appreciations I will say that he is 
known to have been deeply impressed with the worth of 
Called Back ; that as for The Pompadour, he was always 
perplexed for words wherewith to express his admiration ; 
that, after many speeches and promises about certain 
Monday nights that were going to be devoted to art, he 
abandoned his project at the very first sign of a popular 
success. Then, is he not in the habit of boasting that 
when he read The Dancing Girl, even if he had not known 
the play to be by Mr. Jones he would have said, ‘ A new 
dramatic genius has been born into the world’? And he 
speaks the words with an air of real conviction. But 
the strangest example of the inability of actors to estimate 
the value, commercial as well as literary, of the works 
which they undertake to interpret was when Mr. Willard 
decided to produce Dick Venables. Having two plays, 
one completely worthless as well from a commercial as 
from a literary point of view, the other containing all the 
elements of a popular success, and at the same time not 
devoid of merit of a certain coarse kind, which did Mr. 
Willard’s histrionic intelligence lead him to produce? Dick 
Venables, of course. This actor’s choice so well illustrates 
the theory that a powerful brain-poison must lie some- 
where hidden in the rouge-pot, that I am tempted to say 
a few words more concerning this forgotten rubbish. A 
convict murders his gaoler and hides in his wife’s house. 
The wife gives him change of clothes and entreats him 
to make good his escape; but he elects to remain, and 
insists that she shall introduce him as her brother to the 
governor of the gaol. He does not love her, she does 
not love him. Such is the subject! It seems difficult 
to imagine one more sterile ; and is it not sure that, if 
Mr. Willard had not been an experienced actor, he would 
have known before he came to the middle of the second 
act that even Shakespeare's invention would not suffice to 
pull it through? Another, and if possible a still more ex- 
traordinary, instance of the obtuseness which actors bring 
into their judgment of plays came under my notice no 
later than some few weeks ago. After a performance of 
Hedda Gabler a man of letters was suddenly overtaken by 
an actor-manager. After a few transitional remarks the 
actor-manager said: ‘I never should have been able to 
accept the inconsistencies of Hedda Gabler if Mr. Archer 
had not told me of her pregnancy. Then I understood 
what Ibsen was driving at: she would not have acted as 
she did at any other time.’ The man of letters scanned 
the actor’s face for some sign of irony. There was none: 
it was all candour. He believed that Ibsen had written the 
play to illustrate the extravagances a woman may com- 
mit in a period of gestation, and was prepared to accept a 
prelude in which Hedda should be shown to us as a model 
of all the domestic virtues. 

But to multiply such instances of literary obtuseness 
were useless; for actors readily admit their inability to 
judge the work they undertake to interpret before it has 
been submitted to the public verdict. Now, this admission 
separates acting from the other interpretative arts. The 
engraver understands the meaning of the picture he trans- 
lates into black-and-white, and I have never yet heard 
of any notable pianist who failed to distinguish between 
good music and bad. But the engraver and the pianist 
often produce original work, and are therefore capable of 
recognising talent when they meet it. But actors, being 
never more than interpreters, alway offer the most de- 
termined opposition to the new, and unceasingly patro- 
nise the worthless and the stale. They have always 
greeted the new with the cry, ‘It won't act.’ Is it not 
with this cry that they steadily keep literature from the 
Stage? Was it not with this very ery that they barred the 
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stage to Ibsen? And does not such mistake condemn 
their judgment irreparably ? Since Moliére created French 
comedy, no one has written plays that act so well as the 
Norwegian’s. Since he has been played this has been 
made clear to everybody ; so we find that on the one point 
where the actor’s judgment might have been thought com- 
petent it has been proved to be worthless. Not only are 
Ibsen’s plays essentially adapted for representation, but 
they have the power of bringing to light new histrionic 
talent. Even Stiggins admits that this is so: pathetically 
inferring that therefore there must be something in the 
Norwegian which has not yet reached his brain. And now 
there is but one cry in mummerdom: ‘ Do you know of 
any play of Ibsen’s that has not yet been done ?’ 

But in all this desire to play Ibsen is there any slight 
love of his art?) Would they not mutilate his best play if 
it suited their purpose ? Would they hesitate to excise the 
finest passage if they thought the excision would bring 
them a round of applause? Their ideal dramatist is he 
that will mangle his ideas, or other people’s, to the ser- 
vice of their bodies. In truth, they hate him who sup- 
plies them with their ‘lines’ ; and the passion is often so 
bitter that, when they become actor-managers, they im- 
pose their collaboration on the dramatist, and the history 
of their collaboration with their authors is the history of 
unsuccessful plays. Has any one of them ever succeeded 
in writing a good play even in collaboration? One has 
certainly succeeded in writing a number of unsuccessful 
plays with some four or five writers who without his assist- 
ance have invariably written successfully. But if fear of 
the receipts induces the actor-manager to refrain from 
hampering the dramatist with his direct assistance, he will 
not hesitate to pilfer some portion of the author's credit. 
The usual method is to take a journalist into a corner, and 
under seal of confidence to tell him the various alterations 
he (the actor-manager) made in the course of the rehearsals. 
‘You don’t know, I suppose, that it was I who invented 
the ending of the third act?) Brownhad it... Then 
follows the recital of the scene as the dramatist wrote it, 
and then the amended version which the actor-manager 
believes he invented. The journalist looks at the actor- 
manager admiringly. ‘ Did he really write such a scene as 
that? It would not have gone at all.’ ‘ Of course it 
wouldn't: if I hadn’t thought of the situation I shouldn’t 
have produced the piece.’ 

Moliére is an exception to all known rules ; Shakespeare 
was, of course, in no sense of the word an actor; Henry 
J. Byron and Mr. Pinero are actors only in a limited sense. 
But literature is not very much concerned with Mr. H. J. 
Byron or Mr. Pinero; and what I say is that the true, 
thoroughgoing mummer has never produced literary work 
of even a second- or third-rate kind. The fact is remark- 
able that, while every other class has produced good 
literature from time to time, no actor—excepting always 
Moli¢re—has ever written a book that could take even 
a third-rate place among the literature of his own time. 
Even in memoirs—that most facile of all forms of literary 
composition: demanding only sincerity and some slight 
sense of proportion—they have failed, if you leave out 
Colley Cibber, to produce anything that has outlasted 
their little day. And it is not because they have not 
tried. For the last hundred and fifty years the book- 
sellers’ shelves have been burdened with narratives of 
their labours and their successes. Has any one of these 
had literary merit enough to become even in some ob- 
scure and clandestine fashion a part of literature? Of 
all the world’s literature are not memoirs written by 
actors and actresses the most barren of idea and the 
most slovenly in form? The actor lays his hand on litera- 
ture, on sculpture, on painting ; and in all his failure is 
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conspicuous. I am not propounding a theory—I am stating 
a fact: that the actor's failure in literature is more com- 
plete than any one else’s. Here is a fact, a curious fact, 
refute it who may, explain it who can. I offer two expla- 
nations: both, I admit, seem impossible, and yet—well, 
of two impossibilities choose the lesser! Either no man 
of any real intelligence ever became an actor ; or acting 
exercises a strangely subtle, a deleterious, influence on the 
brain, and changes intelligent men into creatures possessed 
of no idea beyond their own bodies, together with a morbid 
appetite for paragraphs in the newspapers and the won- 


derment of fools. GeorGE Moore. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY PROSPECTS 


OR some time past the Stock Exchange has been ex- 
pecting a sharp advance in American railway shares ; 
but it has been disappointed. Yet the ‘ House’ has not 
lost hope, although it no doubt looks forward with rather 
less confidence. This mood accords with facts. The con- 
ditions undoubtedly justify a belief in a higher range of 
quotations in the near future ; but several factors that 
have exercised a depressing influence remain in operation, 
nor is it easy to determine when they will cease to trouble 
the market. In these circumstances a little patient ana- 
lysis may be both interesting and profitable. 

First, let us deal with the facts which make for higher 
prices, of which the most important are those deduced from 
the harvest prospects in Europe and the United States, 
On this side of the Atlantic it is practically certain that 
the harvest will be deficient, for the reports from France 
and Germany are discouraging, while Russia, which has 
exported large quantities of wheat in recent years, will 
probably have a much smaller surplus for shipment. In 
this country, too, the prospects are not very encouraging ; 
and although here, as elsewhere, much depends upon the 
weather of the next two or three months, it cannot be 
denied that the outlook affords warrant for the belief that 
the European harvest will fall considerably below the aver- 
age. On the other hand, America, which has had a suc- 
cession of indifferent harvests, seems in for a year of great 
agricultural prosperity. The wheat crop, which is now 
almost assured, bids fair to be what is termed a ‘ bumper, 
and the other cereals are also very promising. It is, of 
course, too early for confident predictions in regard to 
the cotton crop, which is of such immense importance 
to the Southern States, nor can we state approximately 
what will be the value of the year’s maize; but it is 
quite certain that the American farmers generally will do 
extremely well. They will have a large quantity of pro- 
duce to market, and there will be eager buyers at high 
prices. Hence during the autumn we expect a great flow 
of produce from the interior of the United States to the 
Atlantic ports, and from this the railways will obtain an 
abundant supply of traffic at remunerative rates. 

In addition, we have to remember that American trade 
is fairly active, and that, owing in a measure to the efforts 
of the Western Traffic Association, the railways are work- 
ing together in a more amicable spirit than they did 
a year ago. Finally, as the following figures show, it 
cannot be said that quotations are now on a moderate 


level :— 
Present Prices 1890. 
Price. Highest. Lowest. 
Central Pacific Shares , , . 314 38: 27 
Chicago, Milwaukee, etc., Shares. 65 813 45 
Denver and Rio Grande Shares . . 17} 2214 14 
Do. Preference . : : ‘ 564 632 464 
Erie Ordinary . : m ° : 204 30} 164 
Do. 2d Mort. : : . : 99 108} gI 
Illinois Central . : ‘ ; . ane 124 904 


Lake Shore Shares . . : - 1125 117% 106} 
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Present Prices 1890, 
Price. Highest. Lowest, 
Louisville and Nashville Shares . . 76 953 67 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas ; ‘ 154 2145 7% 
N.Y., Pennsylvania, etc., 1st Mort. . 324 41} 29 
New York Central. ; , » 702 1133 98 
Norfolk and Western Preferred . ‘ 534 685 475 
Northern Pacific Preferred . , 70} 85 56} 
Ohio and Mississippi Ordinary . : 19 26% 163 
Pennsylvania $50 Shares . : ‘ 514 58} 484 
Reading $50 Shares . ‘ ‘ . 16} 25 142 
Union Pacific Shares. . ; : 45% 705 414 
Wabash Preferred. . . , 223 374 15; 
Do. ‘B’ Debentures . , : 344 594 30} 


But, as we have said, some obstinately adverse factors 
cannot be left out of account. In the first place, gold 
continues to flow away from New York, despite all pre- 
dictions to the contrary, and this exercises a very de- 
pressing effect upon Wall Street. That the efflux will 
continue is not probable ; but there may be a final spasm 
of stringency before it comes to an end. Here, in Lon- 
don, the monetary prospect is even less promising. Float- 
ing capital can be had on easy enough terms ; but gold 
will be required for Russia almost immediately, and the 
Bank of England’s reserve, now so substantial, will be re- 
duced to moderate dimensions. Moreover, in the autumn 
our augmented purchases of wheat will increase the efflux 
of gold, and hence we anticipate a period of compara- 
tively dear money a few months later. Worst of all, 
operators for the rise have to contend with inveterate 
sluggishness on the part of the investing public—ren- 
dered timid and suspicious in the extreme by the events 
of the past six months. That this, as well as the other 
adverse influences to which we have referred, will be over- 
come by the potency of the very positive factors operating 
in favour of an advance we have not much doubt ; but 
nevertheless, the rise may be retarded, or may hang so 
much at the outset, that many irresolute speculators may 
be, as the Yankees say, ‘frozen out’ completely. 

To those, however, who can ‘hold on,’ who ean dis- 
regard the temporary movements prior to the advance 
that we anticipate, there is ‘ great recompense of reward.’ 
Most issues are pretty well sure to rise from 5 to 10 
points before the end of autumn; and although such an 
improvement may not amount to a great deal on high- 
priced shares, it would be equal to a very great percentage 
indeed on the cheap shares selling down at 15 or 20: as, 
for instance, Missouri, Kansas and Texas, which we place 
first, then Eries, Ohio and Mississippis, Ontarios, ete. 
Some of these may not be much better than gambling 
counters ; but the whirligig of Time will bring on his re- 
venges, and they are bound ere long to rise from their 
present level to points approaching those they touched in 
the past when the conditions were equally favourable. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Inner Temple, June 7. 

S1rR,—‘ F. C. H.’ and I must agree to differ. He holds to the 
modern and (I think) very objectionable idea that pain in itself 
is an evil. I believe, on the contrary, that within certain 
bounds it is very wholesome both to him that gives and him 
that takes it. In any case, as ‘F. C. H.’ says, it is impossible 
to weigh the pain inflicted by a reviewer on an author against 
the good resulting to society : and therefore the question can- 
not be settled by argument. 

‘F. C. H.’ hits, perhaps, a little wildly at the end of his 
letter. He says that because he holds that to insult the 
authoress of a foolish book is a pusillanimous action, there- 
fore he is entitled to call me pusillanimous. I was at some 
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loss before to understand his constant confusion of the point at 
issue by talk of authoresses and lady-artists. Perhaps he will 
accept my assurance that I have never insulted a lady, and 
that, so far, no word of mine either in praise or dispraise of a 
lady’s book has ever appeared in print. And if he desires to 
be satisfied any further as to my manners, I am very willing to 
send him my name and address.—I am, etc., P. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 9th June 1891. 

S1R,—Your correspondents on this subject have written plea- 
santly but ‘abstractedly’—as one of them puts it. Let us now 
condescend to facts. 

A reviewer on a literary paper—(one does not, of course, 
include here the daily press, nor the religious papers which 
are responsible for much amazingly inept criticism of the ‘ap- 
preciative’ order)—is usually a person of some education, who 
knows a little of his subject and has a touch of style. That is 
to say, a person qualified to deal judgment on certain books. 
He has these duties to perform :—He must interest his readers, 
if possible amuse them, and speak the truth. He must be just 
to his author, in fact, and he must at the same time do justice 
to himself. If, therefore, a book be bad he will say so in such 
fashion as to have the laugh on his side. Mere denunciation 
of an author does not hurt him nor win the public laughter half 
so much as the judicious exhibition of his faults ; but the latter 
is the more difficult to compass wittily. As for justice, a critic 
oftener damages his author by a too favourable than by a too 
unfavourable review. He sends people to the book, and they 
buy no more of ‘that fellow So-and-So’s stuff.’ Severe criti- 
cisms, moreover, must always be well considered and ‘ show 
cause.’ Otherwise they read like the incoherencies of ill- 
temper, and the writer endangers his bread, for | take it that 
no editor would employ a critic he knows to be malicious or 
unfair. 

Few books to-day are obscure. Advertisement is as open to 
the dull author as to the man of genius ; the ‘ puff preliminary, 
in the form of an announcement in certain sheets, is easily 
arranged ; and dozens of journalists of the baser sort will pay 
for their lunch by writing a ‘ par’ ona man’s picture, the colour 
of his moustache, and the blue eyes of his ‘pretty little wife.’ 
The blue eyes are always worth an extra ‘ par, by the way, and 
so is a moustache @ /a Viking. Verbum sap. To justify this 
they must give his book a free advertisement tricked out with 
untrustworthy adjectives. But granting that here as every- 
where there is proportion, you will find, I think, sir, that the 
book which rouses the reviewer’s anger is usually as pretentious 
as it is foolish. I know few pleasures which can compare with 
the satisfaction of cutting up a boomed and advertised work by 
a man whose popularity, if he have any, is purely vulgar and 
ofthe mob. This sort of reviewing is good for society, because 
‘you may bet your boots’ that a judiciously heralded book has 
been favourably noticed in the London, and especially in the 
provincial, dailies—(there is no more fearful wild-fowl than your 
daily that pretends to literature)—before you shall have come 
to read it. The slashing reviewers are a necessity, because 
those who do not slash are given at least to accept an author’s 
valuation of his own work. This is why the literary columns of 
certain papers, which need not be named, always convey the 
suggestion that they are supplied by the admiring wives and 
affectionate families of the criticised. It does not matter inthe 
end, for a review is judged by sensible people on the same 
terms as a book—from the writer’s capacity to state a case and 
his success in the statement.—I am, etc., a 


‘THE NEW INVASION’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 10th June 1891. 

SIR,— May I be allowed to correct certain statements made 
in your last week’s article headed ‘The New Invasion’? The 
position and influence of Zhe National Observer render it only 
too likely that any errors printed in its pages will be widely 
circulated and generally believed. Hence my request. 

The writer of the article deplores a threatened invasion of 
Russian and Polish Jews into England, and calls upon the 
Tory party to take steps to prevent England being made a 
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‘social dust-bin.’ The invasion is regarded as imminent, and 
mention is made of certain ‘benevolent persons who have 
invited this swarm of parasites to lodge on the body politic’ 
(italics mine). Benevolent persons are doing the contrary. 
The Jewish authorities, at any rate, are strenuously seeking to 
prevent any large settlement of foreign Jews in this country ; 
for English Jews are before all things Englishmen, and recog- 
nise as well as others the undesirability of adding by foreign 
immigration to the already crowded condition of our great 
cities, and especially of London. So far their efforts have been 
very successful. I may add that the number of pauper Jews 
who have settled in England within the last year has been 
grossly exaggerated. Many of the supposed paupers are not 
paupers at all : many more touch at London only to re-ship for 
America and elsewhere. 

But there is undoubtedly a certain colony of Russian and 
Polish Jews in England, and a certain limited number have 
come over to settle here year by year. Hence the violent and 
sweeping accusations made against these people in your article 
are the more ill-advised and unfortunate. You say: ‘The 
Jews of Russia and Poland—to speak with common frankness 
—are morally, mentally, and physically beneath contempt.’ It 
may be frank, but it is not accurate. Read what eminent 
Christian witnesses have stated in evidence about the character 
of the Russian Jews. ‘ Morally beneath contempt’! Well, they 
are known to be chaste, temperate, industrious, and peaceful. 
‘Mentally beneath contempt’! Why, then, does the Russian 
Government close every avenue towards higher and university 
education to its Jewish subjects? ‘Physically beneath con- 
tempt’: this is, 1 admit, comparatively a truer charge; but a 
single generation out of Russian purgatory has again and again 
been known to work wonders in this respect. 

Then follow in your article the old industrial charges: the 
Jews produce nothing of value; they live by exploiting their 
fellows. Here, too, there are one-sidedness and exaggeration. 
It has been, for example, proved that the Jewish workmen have 
positively been helpful towards the maintenance of certain 
trades in England. You say ‘they show a deadly persistence 
in living under unfavourable circumstances.’ If Russian perse- 
cution has failed to stamp them out, failed to make them faith- 
less to their religion and its cause, does this prove them to be 
‘morally and mentally beneath contempt’? does it prove that 
their survival is the ‘ survival of the unfit’? 

The Anglicising process is rapid. I have known many 
specimens of staunch John Bulls whose parents were born 
many miles from England. 

You say ‘there is no man of sense but must feel that if all 
Russians and all Russian Jews could be (say) packed off to 
another planet it were so much clear gain to civilisation.” I 
believe this to be as unfair towards the Russian as towards the 
Russian Jew. First remove despotism from the one and per- 
secution from the other, and after a generation of freedom you 
might judge very differently. Meanwhile, the Russian can 
afford to treat assertions like these with smiling indifference: 
the Russian Jew is a homeless, friendless outcast. Will you 
hit him below the belt because his hands are tied? Will you 
kick him in the dust where hate, passion, and bigotry have 
thrown him down ?—-I am, etc., CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


NATIONAL PENSIONS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 8th June 1891. 

S1IR,—It has been wittily remarked that there are three kinds 
of falsehood: the first is a ‘ fib,’ the second is a downright lie, 
and the third and most aggravated is statistics. It is on sta- 
tistics and on the absence of statistics that the advocate of 
national pensions relies. First, he argues, there were in Eng- 
land and Wales, according to Mr. Burt’s return (Parliamentary 
Paper No. 36), 245,687 paupers over sixty-five years of age 
on a certain day in August last year. He omits to mention 
that 190,935 of these were outdoor paupers and 54,752 indoor 
paupers. Now, it is well known to all poor-law administrators 
that outdoor relief can be abolished without increasing the 
indoor list at all. This experience has been realised in every 
instance where the no outdoor relief policy has been tried. 
The policy may be right or it may be wrong, but the fact 
clearly proves that the outdoor relief list is no fair index of 
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the inability of outdoor paupers to support themselves, and 
that the only figure of value in the discussion is the 54,752 
indoor paupers. 

Again, of the 245,687 paupers 88,586 are males, 157,101 are 
females. Now it has often been remarked that the great 
majority of the women of the working-class marry. The 
woman who remains a domestic servant does not marry, but 
she has as a rule very good opportunities of providing for her 
old age. It follows, therefore, that the pauper women are for 
the most part widows for whom their husbands have made no 
provision. The provision that a man makes for his widow is 
not as a rule made by way of annuity but by means of an 
insurance on his life. 

The next move of the pension advocate is to declare roundly 
that he nowhere finds evidence that the working-man is sub- 
scribing for an annuity. The Post Office Insurance Depart- 
ment is a failure. The working-class insurance companies do 
little business of this kind (though their life insurance business 
is enormous) ; the friendly society old age superannuation 
schemes are admittedly unpopular. It therefore follows, says 
our modern statistician, that working-people are making no 
provision for their old age, because forsooth they do not do it 
in a manner which he can tabulate. 

Mr. Chamberlain, when he finds that annuities are a 
thoroughly unpopular form of investment, proposes that the 
Government shall start, in addition to the present abortive 
Post Office scheme, a new system of ‘ assisted’ pensions. First 
it is to be voluntary ; later on we may, he says, consider com- 
pulsion : and then, following a well-known analogy, we shall 
probably be taught to argue that because it is compulsory it 
must also be ‘free.’ The logical mind of some advocates has 
already in whole or in part adopted this development. They 
make, however, one stipulation which is touching in its sim- 
plicity. The acceptance of a pension for which a man has not 
paid is by some means or other to involve no taint of pauper- 
ism. A drastic Act to compel ratepayers to applaud those who 
sponge upon them is a plan which presents little difficulty to 
these practical statesmen. 

The working-classes know their own business very much bet- 
ter. Let any one whois curious take up his Statistical Abstract 
and see the rate at which Savings Bank deposits are growing 
and note the increase of money invested in building societies, in 
co-operative enterprise, in working-class insurance, and let him 
set this immense increase side by side with the decreasing re- 
turns of pauperism in those unions where the law is strictly 
administered. The true solution of the problem will then be 
evident to him. 

Under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, it may be remarked, pen- 
sions would not become due for about forty years, and it may 
further be doubted whether the State assistance proposed (viz. 
five per cent. interest) would be sufficient to overcome the 
perfectly rational repugnance which most of us feel towards 
investment in annuities. It is difficult to understand why Mr. 
Chamberlain should wish to bribe the workman to save for his 
own old age and to neglect (for with his limited resources he 
cannot save in many ways) the acquisition of property which 
will be of use not only to himself but to his family and his 
class. 

To recapitulate : First, we find that a good number of people 
are paupers. Wedo not stop to consider that the number is 
smaller than before, nor that a vast majority of them are 
paupers because it is easy and pleasant to receive at home a 
small allowance from the rates. Then we find no statistics of 
annuities : we omit to remark that there is abundant facility 
for obtaining annuities if people wanted them. We next pro- 
pose to use public money to pervert the judgment of the 
working-man and to make him think an annuity is the best 
form of investment for him. We are first asked to discourage 
all other forms of working-class investment ; and then, when 
the inducement is found inadequate, we shall be asked to 
compel working-people to give up their own favourite forms of 
investment and to put their money in annuities. 

Mr. Chamberlain at one time was an enthusiastic advocate 
of the Gothenburg system of managing the liquor traffic ; but 
when he found that the plan was not acceptable to his country- 
men, he announced that he did not think it practicable to press 
his proposal further. Mr. Chamberlain’s candour on that occa- 
sion is an admirable precedent : of which it may be hoped he 
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will avail himself; for the friendly societies have already de- 
clared against the proposal ; and politicians on the look-out 
for a cry should discover in time that the small investor is not 
a person to be ridden over rough-shod by wild red-herring 
hunts of this kind. Plain men may sometimes indulge a hope 
that the small investor may be incited by all these excursions 
and alarums to exert himself to save the country ; for he alone 
it is (if a mixture of metaphor may be allowed to pass) who can 
confine the politician to flying his kites at his own private 
charges—a consummation in this and many other controversies 
much to be desired.—I am, etc., T. MACKAY, 





REVIEWS 
DISRAELI 


Disraeli and His Day. By StR WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., M.A. 
London : Kegan Paul. 

Sir William Fraser disliked the Rupert of Debate—to whom, 
and not to Mr. Disraeli, he ascribes the Reform Bill of ’67— 
and detested John Bright, ‘the man most full of splenetic 
bitterness and vanity’ of all that ‘I have ever seen in public 
life.’ But for Disraeli, the personal friend of one and the life- 
long enemy of the other, he has the profoundest admiration 
and regard. It adds a certain piquancy to these to find them 
tempered, as they are tempered now and then, with a suspicion 
of patronage ; but, apart from piquancy, it is no bad thing that 
this should be, for to possess the capacity to venerate and to 
criticise at one and the same time is to approve yourself at 
once intelligent and honest. Sir William Fraser is both ; and 
as he has also the trick of story-telling at his fingers’-ends, to 
spend an hour with him is as pleasant a piece of fortune as we 
know. 

That said, there is little else to say by way of review. You 
do not review a bundle of sticks: you burn it. Nor do you 
review a string of stories: you read it, and—in this case, at 
least—you bid everybody go and do likewise. Sir William 
raises twenty points in his hero’s character and career that are 
worth examination and discussion ; and of some of these you 
may take notice, or you may not, as your humour will. To be 
told that Disraeli was wonderfully like what Mr. Irving is in 
private life—not in speech, of course, but in aspect and effect— 
brings Disraeli very near to us again; but it adds little or 
nothing to our knowledge of the man. ‘Tis the way of most of 
the stories men tell of him: the dynamic quality is absent, and 
you wonder how and why it was that such mofs, such incidents, 
could have had the profound original effect of these. ‘It sur- 
prised me, says Sir William, ‘that any man could speak in 
private life with the point’ Disraeli spoke. His talk was ‘exhila- 
ration for the day’ ; the ‘ sensation of converse with him ’ is best 
expressed in Byron's verse: ‘The heart awakens and the spirit 
soars.’ It has been objected that ‘no set of persons could ever, 
at any time, have talked with the wit and epigrammatic terseness 
of Zhe School for Scandal people ; but ‘1 found Disraeli’s con- 
versation . . . equally brilliant.’ What an admirable gift of 
talk he had is known to readers of his novels, and these 
are fully prepared to accept Sir William’s account of his 
conversation and to lament with the same authority that no 
Table- Talk of his will ever, so far as is known, get into print. 
Of what treasures of wit, you fancy, what hoards of practical 
wisdom, what a wealth of speculative and imaginative utter- 
ance, is the world beggared in the absence of such a book? 
And yet such mots as Sir William Fraser records are seldom 
first-rate, and you are moved to the conclusion that a jest’s 
prosperity sleeps not only in the hearer’s sense but also in the 
temperament, the individual quality, the personal expression of 
him that makes it. Perhaps, too, Sir William’s literary faculty 
is less exquisitely apprehensive than his insight into character. 
At any rate you find him quoting with immense admiration a 
number of excerpts from the Auanymede Letters which have 
none of the flavour of literature ; and you cannot choose but 
reflect that his sense of wit may be no more infallible than his 
sense of style. We are under the impression, too, that he 
somewhere makes light of Henrietta Temple, save as a love- 
story pure and simple ; and that, considering that in Henrietta 
Temple there is such an achievement in portraiture as Count 
Mirabel—which is as sparkling and as good as anything of the 
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kind in modern English—is calculated to make you still more 
suspicious, exacting, and reserved. Let us add that there are occa- 
sions not a few when Sir William is convincing enough. He was 
—‘in his time’—an enthusiastic parliamenteer ; and his pictures 
of the Commons are always in his happiest vein. More than 
once he recalls some special moment of Disraeli’s : as when, 
being new to office, he spoke for five hours on end and to the 
extent of over seventy columns of HYamsard on the Budget of 
1852. It occurred to Sir Charles Wood and Sir George Grey 
to accompany this speech with a running commentary of winks 
and jeers and signs; and thereafter, the night being still 
young—-(there were no Healys in those days ; or if there were, 
they were mindful of their place)—‘ Disraeli rose to make his 
final reply.’ It was anticipated that he would ‘take it out of?’ 
his critics, and take it out of them he did: to such an extent 
that ‘I cannot describe the cheers’ at one point, and at another 
‘the cheering that followed these words cannot be described ; 
it was prolonged for several minutes.’ Another triumph was 
his reception—all on account of turnpikes—of Bright after a 
two years’ absence from the House; but that Sir William 
shall tell for himself. 
’Twas then the Golden Age of Parliament. How changed 
beyond report, thought, or belief the old House now !— 
‘ When Campbell drones all parties to despair 

And Seymour Keay’s a rest from Labouchere : 

When Healy's hiss and Sexton’s long-drawn bray 

And Tanner's bark make hideous night and day : 

While Harcourt bellows like a steer in June, 

And Morton bays the House and spares the moon.’ 
And all the rest of it! Would Disraeli triumph over circum- 
stances like these? Who knows? That he would 
modified them is certain; but at whata cost! As it was he 
must have endured a prodigious deal. ‘What,’ says our 
author, ‘must have been the sufferings of his wondrous mind, 
with such powers of acute perception, in having to deal with 
those who were a necessity to him? What marvellous patience 
with stupidity ! And how little companionship, how very little 
sympathy !’ ‘If, he continues, ‘I were to endeavour to sum 
up the ultimate feeling with which he inspired me, it would be 
represented by the word Pity.’ Thus Sir William in the 
last sentence of what we hope and trust is not destined to 
be his last book ; and—well ! ‘¢a donne furieusement a penser, 
does it not? 


have 


OLD SPORT AND PASTIME 


Old English Sports, Pastimes, and Customs. 
DITCHFIELD, M.A. 

If you would know of Wake and Quintal, of Maypole and 
Morris and Whitsun Ales, then come to the Rector of Bark- 
ham, and you shall not be disappointed. All the same, while 
Mr. Ditchfield gossips pleasantly enough about such observ- 
ances, he seldom touches on an out-of-doors sport without 
plunging head over ears in error. To some extent this is due 
to a futile endeavour to range the pursuits under their peculiar 
months. Thus, Scotsmen will be distracted and amazed to 
learn that ‘ , and tossing the caber’ are their 
Easter pastimes ; while the young athlete will open his eyes to 
read (in a note) that (1) ‘the caber is a small tree or beam, 
heavier at one end than the other’; and that (2) ‘the performer 
holds this perpendicularly, with the smaller end downwards, 
and his object is to toss it so as to make it fall on the other 
end.’ Yet more deliciously absurd is our author’s ascription 
of otter-hunting, ‘now very rare,’ 
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golf, curling (! 


to February, howbeit he in- 
stantly quotes you his Walton with his references to water- 
lilies and lady-smocks ; for there never were more packs of 
otter-hounds in Great Britain than there are to-day, and ‘ Fill- 
the-dyke’ is of all the moons the one that employs them least. 
Old-time football, again, was a Christmas and New Year’s as 
well as a Shrovetide game, and Mr. Ditchfield ought to have 
learned what towns still fight the traditional battle between end 
and end. And there be rustics living who have shied at living 


chanticleer, and could have told him that the sport had no 
fixed day, but was practised at any and every wake and fair, if 
only the fowl-monger could find patrons. 

Mr. Ditchfield writes austerely of the wilder games: to which, 
in sooth, his motherings and whistling matches, his stool-ball 
and barley-brake, his soul cakes and apple-diving and collar 
grinning, were but as water unto wine. 


His account of bear- 
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baiting and bull-baiting and cock-fighting is meagre and 
scrappy ; and he has left out the most popular of them all, 
though ’tis odds but he has parishioners whose terriers have 
coped with the badger in his well-soaped box, or pulled him 
nose foremost from a pile of fagots. Barbarous as they weres 
no picture of the past is complete without some sign of these 
refreshments ; nor was the fun so horrible as Mr. Ditchfield 
would have you believe. True, they would turn you out a 
pony with an ape on his back, and bait him with mastiffs ; or 
they would pit you up a stallion, a bear, and a ban-dog all 
together. But usually the combatants were fairly matched, 
and the men who gathered to watch and cheer their hardi- 
hood and their endurance were prodigal enough of the same 
qualities. At backsword or single-stick for a new hat anda 
shilling for every broken pate they would encounter as gamely 
and merrily as hound and bull. These savage sports, indeed 
developed a hardy and a daring peasantry, whatever their cost 
to ‘the finer feelings of our nature’; and it is yet to show 
that of hardihood and daring the world has no more need. 

In describing the gentler amusements Mr. Ditchfield has 
reposed too constant a trust in books. Usages and games will 
linger on long after they seem obsolete, and our author might 
well have bestowed the space he has given to customs of which 
his knowledge is small upon a description of surviving sports 
in Berkshire. There is a Scottish poet named Burns, whose 
Hallowe'en, for example, had he chanced to read it, would have 
saved us from the inaccuracy long drawn out of his disquisition 
on Scots methods of keeping All Saints’ Day, and would have 
left him room to tell if his own neighbours keep the festival. 
Plough Monday, again, is not obsolete as he seems to think it 
is—not, at least, in some of the Eastern counties; and we 
should have been glad to know if it is wholly so in Berkshire. 
Mumming there seems to be at Christmas ; but instead of tell- 
ing exactly what the masquing urchins do, Mr. Ditchfield is 
merely vague and inexplicit. He does set forth that they play 
a bit of ancient mystery ; but whether or not they dress in 
white shirts to imitate the priests in church, who and what 
they represent, their dialogue and their songs, he condescends 
not to denote. What he might have done is shown by his 
interesting account of an ancient Berkshire harvest-home kept, 
as he thinks, on St. Roch’s Day, the 16th of August : when the 
Harvest Queen, the last sheaf in her arms, was driven home 
on the hock-cart, her train of rustics singing a rhyme with the 
refrain ‘ Whoop, whoop, whoop, Harvest whoam!’ (This seems 
almost identical with the procession of the kirn dolly and the 
mell-supper still kept up in the North.) Concerning many 
other agricultural functions—as for example the English ‘ Bee,’ 
which has developed so largely in America—he is disappoint- 
ingly silent. 

Nor is his book well written : his style being bald, thread- 
bare, and poverty-stricken, and himself appearing unable to for- 
get his calling. There are more lectures on improvement, 
more renderings of thanks, more talk about the conscience of 
the nation, than seem appropriate to a book on sport. Yet for 
one thing much shall be forgiven Mr. Ditchfield : he recognises 
that the ancient and hearty merriment of rural England is 
waning and dying. The East Anglian is forgetting how to 
laugh ; the Yorkshire tyke has lost his humour ; the Berkshire 
peasant is becoming ‘ grave and serious.’ Nor is this mere idle 
fancy or local symptom. Be he gentle or simple, learned or 
illiterate, old or young, whoever knows rustic life knows of its 
growing gloom. Mr. Ditchfield’s theory is as plausible as any 
other. Agriculture is laborious and monotonous, and not with- 
out plenty of relief may it be practised with pleasure. Now, 
relief used to be found in the observances that came at short 
intervals and brightened the future with expectation and the 
past with memory. Many have died a natural death, others 
have been suppressed by law, and nothing worthy the name 
replaces either sort. There is not much enlightenment in 
politics, and the cheap trip that is a substitute for morris-dance 
and fair is apter to leave a headache than a pleasing remini- 
scence. Now, it is the very laudable object of the Rector of 
Barkham to arouse an interest in some old-world sources of 
merriment, in the hope that certain simple joys might be 
revived. The worst is that such as are most suitable for 
recovering have a milk-and-watery flavour that promises 
naught for them, while those with a real charm for the rural 
mind are tinctured with brutality. 
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IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET—HARRIS 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant 
his Wife. By MARGARET W. OLIPHANT. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 

In appraising rightly Mrs. Oliphant’s memoir of her kinsman, 
there are two distinct lines of view along which it must be re- 
garded. The first has reference to the biographer ; the second 
to her subject. How has she done her work? What manner 
of man was he whose life has now been laid bare? In some 
sense this holds good of all biography ; for the life-story of any 
man, small or great, may be told well or badly. But here, as 
in a certain masterpiece of Mr. Froude, there is for this twofold 
criticism an altogether unusual need. Mrs. Oliphant is a writer 
of note. Laurence Oliphant, while he lived, was a mystery to 
his fellow-men. Anything that she writes is read with the ex- 
pectation that it will repay perusal, and that simply because it 
is from her pen. And any attempt, especially any authoritative 
attempt, to explain the puzzle of his life is equally certain of 
attention. It goes without saying that these two volumes are 
written in pleasant, flowing English, which every now and then 
rises into the vigorous and picturesque ; and it may also be 
frankly conceded that Mrs. Oliphant has utilised the mate- 
rials supplied her in a skilful and workmanlike way. There is 
nothing which had better have been left out because of the 
pain its appearance is certain to cause: nothing which finer 
tact would have stated otherwise. And this is no mean com- 
mendation as biographies go. But though you get the truth 
about Laurence Oliphant, you feel that you have not got the 
whole truth. It may be that Mrs. Oliphant only knows him in 
part, or it may be that with full knowledge she has yet been 
unable to draw the curtain quite aside. But, anyhow, after 
finishing his biography you feel that, saving that you have 
become acquainted with various unimportant facts as to (say) 
his pedigree and the exact dates when he was at certain places, 
you knew the man as much—or as little—from a perusal of 
Piccadilly and Masollam as you do now. 

Brilliant beyond his fellows, adventurous to a degree, and 

rith influence of no ordinary type behind him, he was yet a 

melancholy and astounding failure. Fitted for the most ample 

enjoyment of life, and burning all the while with a fervent 
desire to promote the well-being of his fellows, he yet made 
shipwreck of his own happiness without in the remotest degree 
lightening the burden of the earth. It was his misfortune to be 
the only son of parents who made him their companion at 
too early an age, humoured all his vagaries, and—especially 
Lady Oliphant—encouraged him in habits of morbid intro- 
spection which increased with advancing years. But there 
have been other spoilt children who have yet turned out useful 
if not very amiable men. His mother, too, must be held re- 
sponsible for his giving up the diplomatic service in 1862, and 
so withdrawing him from a career which would have been to 
his country’s advantage and his own. but other men have 
allowed too much weight to ‘ family considerations,’ and yet in 
the long-run have flourished notwithstanding. And so it seemed 
with Laurence Oliphant. In 1867 we find him in the House as 
member for the Stirling Burghs, recognised as an authority on 
the most recondite European politics. The world was before 
him—his future seemed certain. And then came the collapse. 
The devil—in the person of Thomas Lake Harris—tempted 
him, and he fell. The real problem of Oliphant’s life has now 
to be faced. How came he of all men alive to be swept into 
the net of this Yankee impostor—the singer of 
‘ Pipes and ale, pipes and ale, 
He who receives the Lord in them, 
Though he were sick and sent to jail, 
May journey to Jerusalem’ ? 

The facts we know are very simple and very sad. In body, 

soul, and spirit Oliphant became the mere chattel of his 

master. He allowed himself to be stripped of everything 

he possessed, and exchanged his seat in Parliament for a 

sacred dung-cart at Salem-on-Erie. After a year or two— 

spent we know not how—he was sent back into civilisation, 
apparently as a decoy. Recovering in some measure his 
liberty, he falls in love with a charming and accomplished girl ; 
but their marriage is opposed by ‘ Father’ until the lady’s 
means are also placed under his control. Thereafter Oliphant, 
his wife, and his mother—now advanced in years—are found 
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doing menial work in different parts of America, until the old 
lady’s health gives way and she dies. Her suspicions had been 
aroused by finding that a valuable ring which she had given 
up for the spread of the new faith had found its way to the 
finger of an inmate of the prophet’s ‘household, as Mrs. 
Oliphant euphemistically calls it. And with his mother’s death 
Laurence’s eyes are partially opened too. Strong-minded 
friends come to his assistance. Harris vainly tries to settle 
matters by shutting up his victim in a lunatic asylum ; but in 
the end he is beaten and compelled to disgorge. But though 
Oliphant recovered his liberty, and to some extent his senses, he 
can never be regarded hereafter as wholly sane. It is unnecessary 
to argue in detail in support ofthis view. The evidence is before 
the world in his own writings and in Mrs. Oliphant’s account of 
the hallucinations to which he was subject. The cause of this 
shipwreck was beyond all doubt the influence of Harris upon a 
morbid and sensitive mind. But what was the nature of that 
influence, and how did it prevail? We are not told that Harris 
worked marvels like those affected by the lamented Helen 
Petrovna Blavatsky ; and indeed, if he had, Laurence Oliphant 
possibly entertained different views regarding the value of evi- 
dence from those which commend themselves to Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett and Mrs. Annie Besant. It is along other lines that 
Harris must have overborne him; but as to what these were 
the biography is practically silent. All along ,Oliphant had 
been in the habit of drawing sorrowful distinctions between 
Christianity and the practice of professing Christians. And it 
was but natural that he should attach himself in some measure 
to a man of rude eloquence who went about preaching simi- 
lar views. It was, however, a very different thing to place him- 
self as he did in utter subjection, physical as well as spiritual, 
to this prophet of the New Life ; and it is of this that some ex- 
planation is looked for in vain. Mrs. Oliphant suggests that 
Harris was originally sincere and only became consciously dis- 
honest by degrees—just as good, kind people apologise for (say) 
the Reverend Hugh Price Hughes. This was, it is true, the 
victim’s own belief after he had been rescued from his thral- 
dom ; but it is doubtful if he had not then become incapable of 
forming a sound judgment on the matter. 

There really is no room for question. Nothing liker a 
vampire’s work has ever been described in fiction ; and yet 
Mrs. Oliphant, though an authentic account of this evil being 
is not merely relevant but essential to her task, does not 
even tell us as much about him as we knew before. Born 
in England in 1824, he went to America while an infant, 
and before 1850 was pastor of an Universalist church in New 
York. Then he and a friend set up as the ‘two witnesses’ of 
the Apocalypse, and for a while lived in clover on the offerings 
of their dupes. After various adventures, clerical, poetical, 
and financial, he started in 1865 as a banker, and then burst. 
And in 1867, when the proceeds of his bankruptcy seem to have 
become exhausted, he devised the Brotherhood of the New 
Life and laid hold on Oliphant. Of all this bright record there 
is not a word in these two volumes. And while we are told 
nothing of the man’s antecedents, we are told as little of the 
life which he and his community led both at Brocton and 
Santa Rosa; and this notwithstanding that he still lives, be- 
lieved in by a few such as Mr. Cuthbert and promulgating 
doctrines as blasphemous as they are absurd. Herein Mrs, 
Oliphant must be held to have failed in her task. It is impos- 
sible to understand Laurence Oliphant without some under- 
standing of Thomas Lake Harris, and also a more than super- 
ficial knowledge of his American life. It is our belief that 
materials exist which might have been utilised to fill up the 
void. But whether that be so or not, the void exists: the 
mystery is unexplained and the portrait incomplete. 


BROWNINGISMS 


Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By 
HENRY JONES, M.A. Glasgow : MacLehose. 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND 
ORR. London: Smith, Elder. 

The name of Robert Browning, it has been suggested, ought 
to be engraved on the thresholds of schools—as a warning to 
youth. He was the prey of his own intellect and of a defective 
education. He might have been a great poet: and he fell a 
victim to ideas. He sacrificed at the altar of the didactic: 
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and his reward is the admiration of Dr. Furnivall and that 
Society which Dr. F. believes himself to have invented. Like 
most prophets, it is true, he was much more sure that he had 
a mission than what the mission was. ‘ Quel homme extraor- 
dinaire !’ said one of his French admirers: ‘son centre n’est 
pas au milieu. But the mere fact that his philosophy is vague 
cannot serve as an excuse for its bulk. Morals, of course, are 
admissible—in their proper place. Life, no doubt, is a serious 
matter: at all events, for those whom it interests. We live by 
truth, says Emerson. We are content, then, it would seem, 
with a spare diet. Still, be it so; yet the truth (even in prose) 
must first be fitly expressed. Certainly beauty may not be 
detached from use. Your true poet, in spite of himself, is ‘a 
beholder of ideas and an utterer of the necessary and causal’ ; 
but his one care, after all, is for the beauties of language: and 
this is precisely what Browning refused to recognise. He was, 
in fact, a worker in words, when he chose ; he was interested 
in human nature; he had an apprehension of wisdom and an 
eye for some things good to look upon ; he has been known 
to ‘raise the hem of Nature’s shift’ and riot in the sweets of 
poetry ; he should never be spoken of (were men not human) 
but with patience and with regard. Yet he allowed his intel- 
lect to choke his imagination ; he was led of his curiosity into 
the desert of problem-hunting ; and for symmetry and natural- 
ness he substituted a distorted, knotted, and fragmentary style. 
That he was long unpopular might seem a point in his favour. 
Genius is not the art of compelling contemporary attention. 
‘Tis the first motion of vulgar minds to ridicule and _ vilify 
what they cannot comprehend’ ; and they seldom comprehend 
the thing that is good. But Browning was difficult because 
he could not help it. Even as prophet, he might have given 
us the light of his wisdom without dazzling us by flashes of 
bad grammar. He adopted a colossal cipher—a cipher him- 
self could scarce have read cursively ; and the British public, 
which adores earnestness when it is sufficiently unintelligible, 
is beyinning to take him to its heart. 

Of which reaction Professor Jones’s book is clearly symp- 
tomatic. He deals with Browning—not as a poet but—simply 
as the exponent of a philosophy. As he says in his preface, 
he does not pretend to an adequate treatment of his subject 
asa whole: his object is special. Browning is to be classed 
with Carlyle as one of the interpreters of our time, reflecting its 
confused strength and chaotic wealth—its muddle-headedness, 
that is, and its National Debt in withered leaves. He is the 
poet of the coming era, standing upon Pisgah and singing us 
the song of victory which Carlyle (our guide in the wilderness 
would have sung but that he died too soon. But, besides this, 
he sought to establish an idealism ; and Professor Jones treats 
him as you should treat Kant or Fichte. He is a consistent 
optimist, and (still like Carlyle) inherently unreasonable. His 
metaphysics, when closely examined, fall to the ground ; his 
ethical theory is self-contradictory. He is, in fact, Professor 
Jones would have us conclude, a very good philosopher—for a 
poet: and a very good poet—for a philosopher. Some such 
treatise as this was perhaps necessary, or at all events inevi- 
table. ‘That being so, it is just to say that it could not possibly 
have been better written. The little book is three hundred and 
sixty-five pages long ; and it is well worth reading. Professor 
Jones is clearly a scholar and a thinker ; he writes with ease ; 
he knows his subject ; and he will interest all those who are 
interested in ethics : that is, every true Briton. 

But every one will read the Life and Letlers ; and every one 
will be mildly disappointed. ‘There has rarely passed a life, 
says Dr. Johnson, of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
would not be useful. But biography, he continues, has often been 
allotted to writers who seem little acquainted with the nature of 
their business. Even when they condescend to inform the world 
of particular facts, they are not always so happy as to select the 
most important. Mrs. Sutherland Orr had one great qualitica- 
tion for the task she has attempted: she knew Browning and his 
family. But no woman, perhaps, can interpret a man’s character 
to his fellow-men. Any intimate knowledge of his life in its 
wider relations (to say no more) is of necessity beyond her. 
The real value of this volume lies in the fact that it contains 
Miss Browning’s recollections of her brother. To say strict 
truth, besides these and certain extracts from Mrs. Browning’s 
letters, it contains but little. Mrs. Orr, indeed, tells what she 
knows with proper reticence and good taste; but she has 
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not troubled to go into her subject thoroughly. Take, for 
example, her treatment of Dr. Furnivall’s mare’s-nest about 
negro blood in the poet’s veins. She does not know, she says, 
the exact physical indications by which a dark strain is per- 
ceived ; but Mr. Browning had large blue-grey eyes. And a 
lady who made his acquaintance during his twenty-fourth year 
wrote him a sonnet in which she alleged his brow was pale and 
clear as a moon-lighted statue. And his father was fond of 
drawing negroes’ heads : thus obviously disclaiming any unplea- 
sant associations with them. And his grandmother’s portrait 
exists, wherein ‘if the face or hair betrays any indication of 
possible dark blood, it must be of too slight and fugitive a 
nature to enter into the discussion.’ Besides, Mrs. Sutherland- 
Orr does not care if he Aad dark blood in his veins: ’twas all 
one for that. Surely, if the question was worth the touching 
on—which is doubtful—it deserved more careful inquiry than 
this? The collection of Browning’s nursery talk is wanting in 
actuality : which is not unnatural, seeing that the anecdotes 
are drawn from the recollection of a sister two years younger 
than himself. It is interesting to know that in /acondita,a 
volume of short poems produced when he was only twelve 
years old, his faults ‘seem to have lain in the direction of too 
great splendour of language and too little wealth of thought.’ 
But shortly after writing /mcondita he reorganised his vocabu- 
lary, and qualified himself for the profession of literature, by 
‘reading and digesting the whole of Johnson’s Dictionary’ : 
whereupon he was able to throw off what was foreign to his 
poetic nature and ‘be thenceforward his own never-to-be- 
subdued and never-to-be-mistaken self.’ Of his personality 
in later life Mrs. Orr contrives to give you no very clear idea. 
For the story of his meeting with Mrs. Browning and their 
marriage, it is enough to say that it is interesting (if none 
too pleasant) reading ; and the manner of telling it deserves 
all respect. 

We have some details of Carlyle’s trip with the pair to France: 
which, it now appears, was not the result of a chance meeting. 
Carlyle, says Mrs. Orr, not only went with the Brownings to 
Paris, but had begged permission to do so—he being unable to 
make himself comprehended in French. The letters from Paris 
contain some interesting glimpses of George Sand, whom Mrs. 
Browning found ‘without a suffusion (s¢c) of coquetry,’ and 
moreover without acigarette. ‘Ah!’ continues the writer, ‘ but 
I didn’t see her smoke. I was unfortunate. .... The cigarette 
is properly a feminine weapon if properly understood.’ In 1859 
we come upon constant (and not altogether kindly) references 
to Landor in Mrs. Browning’s correspondence. The ‘poor old 
lion’ had been established close to their home in Italy—and 
there was the jealousy, it would seem, of a husband’s friend. One 
utterance of Browning’s in later life deserves record. Staying 
near Llangollen during the autumn of 1886, he was much struck 
by certain aspects of the life of the English county gentleman, 
and particularly by the improvements effected on certain 
neighbouring estates. ‘ He afterwards,’ says Mrs. Orr, ‘made 
what was, for a professing Liberal, a very striking remark : 
“Talk of abolishing that class of men! They are the salt of 
the earth.”’ On the whole, then, there may be found (by care- 
ful looking) a good deal that is interesting in this book. It is 
impossible not to feel grateful to Mrs. Orr for writing it ; and 
there is really very little to quarrel with in her treatment 
of her materials. Her fault lies in choosing such a title as 
the Life and Letters of Robert Browning for so lady-like a 
biography. 


FICTION 


There is good authority for holding that change of air does 
not mean change of mind. But the wisest saws of the wisest 
poets are sometimes wrong. Mr. Rider Haggard never had a 
happier thought than that of ‘flitting’ from the Tropics to the 
Pole. Scarce aught of novelty is left to be squeezed or tor- 
tured out of Africa. But in the sagas of the Norsemen—un- 
wieldy and long-winded as they are—Mr. Haggard has found 
excellent material for the best and bravest story he has written 
for many a day. Eric Brighteyes (London : Longmans) is in 
truth a book which pedants and philosophers may despise but 
which boys—and what are boys but essential men ?—will revel 
in. The characters are plain, unmistakable types, not in the 
least morbid or self-conscious ; they love with a will and hate 
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with a will, and finally go down the dusky road to death with 
a good grace if they are of the right sort, with a bad if they 
are not. The volume, to be sure, is full of love and full of 
fighting ; and what better things can this world give? The 
wrestling matches and the single combats and the battles are 
described with unflagging vigour. Need it be said that Eric 
the hero, with his faithful follower Skallagrim the baresark, are 
always more than a maich for twenty times their number? The 
plot is simplicity itself. Eric loves Gudruda, who answers all 
his care and equals all his love. But Swanhild the fatherless, 
daughter of Groa the witch, loves Eric too. Out of her machi- 
nations spring all the lovers’ woes : with incredible bloodshed. 
For a moment she gets the better of Eric with her witchcraft ; 
but for a moment only. Finally the resentment caused by 
Eric and the form disdained is satiated by Gudruda’s and Eric’s 
death. The captious reader will at once pretend to recognise the 
rival barmaids; but we may assure him that in their journey from 
Afric’s sunny fountains they have ceased to be barmaids and 
have become women. It remains but to say that Mr. Haggard 
has hit upon an appropriate and not unpleasing style. If it 
savour sometimes of Wardour Street, or of Butcher-and-Lang- 
and- Water, that—probably—could not be helped. An occa- 
sional lapse into the merest colloquialisms—such as ‘ Unless | 
am mistaken,’ ‘I am not so sure of that,’ ‘I have half a mind to’ 
—will be pardoned by all but the sourest. On the whole, it is 
a manly and straightforward style in which Mr. Haggard has 
told a manly and straightforward story. Above all, he has had 
the courage completely to eschew the humourous. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s Creatures of Circumstance (Lon- 
don : Longmans) is a disappointing book. Not that there is 
not plenty of excellent stuff in it ; but somehow one is always 
expecting better things that never come. The descriptions of 
cricket matches are admirable, and there are many sentences 
scattered up and down the three volumes turned,with a neat- 
ness and a point which Mr. Norris himself might envy. but 
the plot is thin, and is none the better for the spinning-out 
which the said three volumes imply. Moreover, the characters, 
which give excellent promise of humanity at first, soon become 
puppets. In Mr. Cheadle, the Aberdonian, Mr. Hutchinson had 
an admirable opportunity of drawing a typical Scot of the 
modern adventurer sort—an opportunity which at first he looks 
like taking ; but he puts us off in the long-run with mere rags 
and sawdust. It is, however, in the portrayal of passion that 
Mr. Hutchinson fails most conspicuously. He has conceived 
one or two good enough situations, but they never come to any- 
thing. The dialogue never gets beyond the doll’s squeak : we 
detect no trace of the indetinable power which writers of much 
less than Mr. Hutchinson’s wit, observation, and accomplish- 
ment sometimes possess of striking the note of the primary 
emotions. For all its scrappiness, however, and all its loose- 
ness of construction, the book is extremely readable. There is 
plenty of change of scene. Indeed, the rapidity with which Mr. 
Hutchinson ‘lofts’ us across the Atlantic from Pebblecombe to 
the States and back again is a little bewildering. 

Mr. Norris has collected some six or seven short stories from 
the magazines under the title of Jack's Father (London: 
Methuen). They all display in miniature the familiar charac- 
teristics of the author of 4/atrimony. That is to say, they are 
written by a gentleman for gentlemen, they are scrupulously 
neat and dexterous, they display adroit and delicate workman- 
ship, andjthey are throughout informed with an unerring and 
instinctive knowledge of English manners and English minds 
of a particular class. That these tales—admirable specimens 
of what a magazine short story ought to be—are also marked 
by Mr. Norris’s limitations, on which there is no need for us 
here to enlarge, may be accounted atruism. In one, however, 
he has left his customary path a little, and Poor Harry will be 
read with none the less interest by those whom it compels to 
wonder how Mr. Kipling would have treated the same theme. 
No doubt Mr. Kipling’s version would carry one off one’s feet ; 
but Mr. Norris’s placid page should teach the wise that reti- 
cence and self-restraint are not necessarily synonymous with 
tameness and want of effect. As for Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
Three Weeks at Mopetown (London : Henry), let it be read by 
all them that take delight in slipshod, down-at-heel English, 
unfolding no tale worth telling, about impossible persons. For 
ourselves, having broken down long before the middle, we 
decline to resume it. 
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Mr. Johnston’s A?z/mad/ie (London: Ward and Downe, 
follows pleasantly enough on the Chronicles of Glenbuckie, and 
those who enjoyed the latter will find A7?/ma//ze to their liking 
also. It is just a series of rapid sketches of a Scottish Lowland 
parish loosely—perhaps somewhat too loosely—thrown to 
gether. The time is the time of the Corn Law Repeal and the 
threatened Disruption, but these annals of a quiet neighbou: 
hood only touch incidentally upon agitation. The tone i; 
simple, homely, and not wanting in humour ; bits of scenery, 
human and natural, are well drawn ; and altogether the book 
is one in which a good many will take pleasure. Mrs. Mac 
quoid’s At an Old Chateau (London: Ward and Downey) is 
slight but pretty. It deals with the trials and true loves of a 
young French girl and her soldier lover, and at first you fancy 
that it’s going to prove more dramatic than it does. It re- 
mains quiet and irreproachable : the apparent undercurrent of 
excitement resolving itself into nothing more perturbing than 
the discreetest secret marriage ; wherein is nothing to cause 
the little stir and mystery there is. Is 7rash (London : Ward 
and Downey), by Mrs. C. Blagden, supposed to be a new work ? 
Surely zo¢; we have read and reviewed it some time or other, 
perhaps under another name ; or was it in another language ? 
It is a story of Brittany, and may be placed with every confi- 
dence in the hands of the young of both sexes. If they read 
it no harm will come; if they do not, the result may be the 
same. 

In da Force des Choses (Paris: Kolb) M. Paul Margueritte 
shows above all things restraint, with a good regard for the 
decencies and conventions of life. The book has a cer- 
tain strength, but does not attain to any degree of poignant 
interest. There is a good deal of truthful observation and of 
finished detail. The natural attachment of human beings to 
life, however sorrowful, and the force of outward things and 
circumstances upon them—these are carefully wrought out o1 
suggested, and they sound the dominant note. _ Pierre’s mis 
tress dies, leaving him a child and an excess of grief and lone- 
liness, as he is exiled by the irregular union from a very strict 
family. His next affair (when he is as it were caught on the 
rebound) is a very brief episode. At last comes a marriage 
with an exceedingly digme yet charming person: one with 
a ceur haut placé and tout ce gui sensu:it. The book has a 
sombre, sober tint, and is so written that even the ‘irregular 
unions’ might be swallowed by the British Matron herself. M. 
Filon’s Violette Mérian (Paris : Hachette) also belongs to the 
class of well-written and inoffensive French novels. There ts 
nothing, or nearly nothing, that can clash with the severest 
notions of the fitness of things. Yet it is good reading, neither 
tame nor tedious, though not perhaps the ‘ perfection of novel- 
writing ’—the term we saw applied to this very story. ‘There 
is a good deal of nature and the play of observation through- 
out, and the character of Violette (who is a proper and pure- 
minded yet not puritanical girl) is carefully and feelingly 
drawn. On the whole it has its interest, and may be read with 
sincere pleasure. 


HARDINGE 


Rulers of India: Viscount Hardinge. By CHARLES, VISCOUN1 
HARDINGE, B.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Hardinge’s career in India was brief, and (if we consider 
his position) inconspicuous. Succeeding Lord Ellenborough, 
and making room for Dalhousie, he ruled as Governor-General 
from 1844 to 1848—the period of the First Sikh War, with the 
battles of Mudki, Firozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, and the 
first and second Treaties of Lahore. In the quiet details of 
domestic administration he did excellent work—with so many 
before and since. His biographer—his son and private secretary 
in India—has been assisted by Mr. J. S. Cotton; and, save for 
a few fine phrases, the story is plainly, simply, and straight- 
forwardly told, Lord Hardinge very wisely allowing his subject 
to speak as much as possible by and for himself by means of 
letters and memoranda. For Hardinge, the type of a noble 
class, was a man strong and brave—morally, intellectually, and 
physically. His kind it was who struck down Napoleon and 
his hosts at the very top of their power, who repressed foolish 
turmoil at home with no more violence than was needed, and 
who built up that enduring monument to the greatness of the 
race, our Indian Empire. 

A Kentish boy of ancient stock, he entered the army (1799) at 
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fifteen. His regiment, the Queen’s Rangers, was then in Canada ; 
and there he attacked and put to flight a party of four robbers, 
which was afterwards captured and identified by—the victor’s 
pigtail, found in their leader’s pocket. Next, with Moore in the 
Peninsula, he received his stricken general in his arms ; and in 
a deeply interesting letter he tells of the perfect composure and 
unalterable courage with which the hero met his fate. He was 
with Wellington through the Peninsular campaigns, took a pro- 
minent part in that terrible contest on the hill of Albuera which 
lives for ever in Napier’s ‘pictured page,’ and was badly wounded 
at Vittoria. During the Waterloo campaign he was present at 
Ligny in attendance on Blucher ; and howbeit ‘his left hand 
was shattered by a round shot, he had a tourniquet placed on his 
arm, and remained at Blucher’s side till the end of the action.’ 
That night he lay on straw in a stable ; and two operations (by 
different surgeons) had to be performed before the amputation 
was neatly enough done ; and between them he despatched a 
long report to the Duke. A fortnight after he was jolting on 
towards Paris in an ambulance wagon. His friend Blucher 
received him in great state at St. Cloud: ‘You shall sleep in 
Marie Louise’s bed, he announced with one of his diabolical 
grins ; and next morning Hardinge ‘ espied his servant clean- 
ing his boots on an Imperial jar of Sevres.’ His long years of 
peace may be slipped. He entered Parliament, and was an 
excellent Irish Secretary, meeting the words of Irish orators 
with the same unconcern as he had the French bullets. ‘ Har- 
dinge will do,’ said the Duke: ‘he always understands what he 
undertakes, and undertakes nothing but what he understands.’ 
In 1844 he was on his way to India. The East was new to 
hin, but even in his first year he did good work. The human 
sacrinces to the Earth-God among the wild tribes of Orissa was 
suppressed ; and he prohibited Sunday labour in all the Govern- 
ment works. On the battles one need not dwell, though ever 
and again the attention is caught by some strange touch : thus 
at Mudki Briton and Sikh fought an hour and a-half in dim 
starlight ere the latter gave way. The Treaty of Lahore ended 
the war, and one of its articles might almost prove Lord Bacon’s 
saying that time, like a stream, carries along trifles easiest. 
The clause best remembered to-day is surely the least: the 
one by which the Koh-i-nur, the Mountain of Light—given in 
charge to John Lawrence, who instantly lost it—was added to 
the Crown jewels. Another incident shows how the Eastern 
potentate knows no mean between cruelty and adulation. The 
biographer went on an excursion in Kashmir, calling by the way 
on Ghulab Singh in his hill-fortress of Jamu. He showed a 
series of pictures by a native artist of the events of his life, 
and in one some men were pouring molten lead down a per- 
son’s throat. The Rajah ‘laughed heartily, and pointing to 
the caldron said: ‘* They are making tea!”’ Soon after they 
could not find their shooting-jackets: which were restored 
‘entirely covered with gold kinkob’—the achievement of the 
court tailor, 

On his return Hardinge was sent to Ireland to deal with 
Smith O’Brien. In the Derby Administration of 1852 he was 
Master-General of the Ordnance ; that year, on the death of 
the Duke, he succeeded to the Command of the Army ; in 1853 
he was made Field- Marshal ; he died full of years and honours 
in 1856. ‘ No sovereign,’ said the General Order published at 
the time, ‘ever possessed a more honest and faithful councillor 
or a more loyal, fearless, and devoted servant.’ And the writer 
thereof said no more than was just. 


PISCATOR IN PRACTICE 

Sixty-three Years’ Angling from the Mountain Streamlet to 
the Mighty Tay. By JouN MACVINE. London; Longmans. 

‘Some friends of high social position and others of literary 
eminence’ who urged Mr. MacVine to produce this book are 
much to blame ; for the work, having been deferred till his 
seventieth year, might have been indefinitely postponed with- 
out injury either to his reputation or to angling literature. ’Tis 
to his credit that he publishes the volume ‘ without excuse or 
apology,’ and that he promises the consolation of immunity 
from another visitation of the same kind. Had his friends, 
whether social or literary, exerted their influence in another 
direction the result might have been satisfactory, as he pos- 
sesses material enough to furnish a book of some interest if 
small bulk. One may, indeed, be amused at his self-portraiture, 
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as he dilates upon his prowess not merely in angling but in 
business ; though he is rarely tolerable save in his discourses 
on fish, which confirms his opinion that this subject is prefer- 
able to discussions ‘on either religion or politics, which as a 
rule benefit neither party.’ Not that he is afraid of declaring 
his political or other views ; since he explains that he never 
hooks a salmon without singing God Save the Queen, because 
‘if it is a disloyal Parnellite it will find some means of escape,’ 
in which event he changes his tune. And, as he naively con- 
fesses, he ‘ cannot help moralising’; anything—from the brevity 
of life to the virtue of whisky—supplies him with the text of a 
sermon. To point his moral he has gathered in his wander- 
ings many anecdotes, most of them of hoary antiquity ; but he 
generally disfigures them almost beyond recognition. Also, he 
inflicts upon his readers many pages of description of the 
common (or guide-book) order of the places he has visited and 
the people he has known. In addition, to sum up the tale of 
his enormities, he has a very Wegg-like and a tantalising habit 
of dropping into what he deems poetry. 

It was his good-fortune to begin angling in the golden prime 
when neither club competitions nor professional anglers had 
depleted the waters, when neither sewage nor other abomina- 
tion had poisoned them, and when, moreover, there was little 
restriction on the use of the rod. As a boy he fished the Earn 
and its tributaries ; but that he had the angler’s instinct may 
be doubted, for instead of handling the worm as though he 
loved it he was distressed by ‘a sensitive feeling of humanity ’ 
over its contortions. His progress was interrupted for a time 
by business calls—(he entered the tea-trade)—but by-and-by 
he appeared in the heart of the Walton country in ‘a green 
suit to harmonise with the foliage of the trees and the colour of 
the grass,’ affording proof of his skill and the excellence of 
Heming’s tackle. Business engagements again intervened, 
and confined his operations to North of England rivers mainly, 
though he made occasional raids on Scottish waters. On the 
Tweed at Lower Caddon he caught his biggest fish, a thirty- 
three pounder; and in this neighbourhood he had frequent 
glimpses of the inmates of the ‘ Robin’s Nest,’ regarding whom, 
however, he has little either new or true to record. Proceeding 
further north, he whipped successfully the Dee and the Don 
under the guidance of Brown, the inventor of the phantom 
minnow ; and subsequently he had fair sport on the Contin; but 
he found the Spey deserving its reputation for fickleness. In 
1882 he retired from business and betook himself to the Tweed, 
cursed then as now with pollution and poaching. Pollution he 
believes the cause of the salmon disease, and so he is inclined 
to agree with an ancient angler that ‘ instead of sending manu- 
facturers to Parliament to make laws for the country, some of 
them ought to be pitched into the river among their own 
poisonous refuse.’ Of poachers and their methods he saw 
much, and the more he saw of both the less he liked them ; 
while for ‘ originality in blasphemous imprecation’ he backs 
the Peebles mill-worker against either the Lancashire opera- 
tive or the Durham miner. Changing his residence first to 
Dunblane and then to Perth, he followed his favourite pastime 
on all waters within reach, including the Tay, ‘ the river of all 
others to test the powers’ of him that wields the rod. 

Of course Mr. MacVine’s great experience imparts con- 
siderable value to his advice as to angling paraphernalia. The 
American cane-rod and silk lines with waterproofing are recom- 
mended ; and though he expresses disbelief in the local efficacy 
of flies, his heaviest baskets having been nearly all secured with 
a plain variety of mixed wing, his testimony is shaken by an ex- 
periment himself witnessed on the Dove, where failure was con- 
verted into triumph by the use of a fly which the dissection of a 
trout proved to be the tempting morsel of the day. The phan- 
tom minnow he likewise employed with deadly effect, particu- 
larly on the Tweed, where he dexterously manipulated the lure 
in the dull confines of a factory discharge. Excellent hints are 
given concerning the mode of packing salmon. Tis needless 
to say that atmospheric conditions affect fishing in a notable 
degree ; and demonstration is here afiorded of the groundless- 
ness of the supposition that a thunderstorm prevents taking, 
and of the hopelessness of approaching water with the glare of 
sunset on its surface. On many occasions he achieved success 
on sunlit reaches by allowing the fly to touch the water without 
immersing any of the gut ; but only in a problematical fashion 
and in a single reference does he touch the question of a sunk 
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fly, though he is evidently inclined to believe the expedient of 
probable advantage in Loch Earn, for instance, which is hard 
to manage because, as he thinks, of its depth. A champion of 
wading and casting, boat-work has no charm for him, and con- 
sequently he is not enamoured of Loch Tay. He is naturally 
elated at having on the Reed landed four salmon, weighing 
from eight and a-half to fourteen and a-half pounds, with trout- 
ing appliances. But his adventures are not restricted to the 
capture of fish, since he mentions that he hooked a goose 
on the Coquet and a horse on the Don. For the benefit of the 
tiro he quotes the advice of Hamlet to ‘use all gently,’ and 
appends the axioms of Brown to ‘stick to it: ye never ken 
when a fish may come at ye,’ and ‘The man that keeps his 
huick in the watter has a better chance than him that keeps 
it oot.’ 

Several facts that came under his observation have an inter- 
est for the naturalist as well as for the angler. One day he took 
the same kelt twice within a brief space, which supports the 
contention that fish suffer little from being hooked. Several 
times he saw a captive salmon followed by a companion even 
to the end, which argues an unexpected store of courage and 
sympathy. In Loch Leven and Loch Moraig at certain 
seasons the trout devour small animals which fatten to the detri- 
ment of flavour and other qualities. He captured smolts in 
Loch Tummel, and he believes the circumstance unparalleled, 
though, curiously enough, they are frequently seen in the feed- 
ing river. Salmon in Loch Tay rarely take flies, and those in 
Loch Lomond rarely take anything else. The salmon disease 
he classes as a choleraic disorder, produced by the impurities 
from factory discharges and increased drainage combined 
with the general use of artificial manures : wherefore he de- 
mands a rigid enforcement of the Rivers Pollution Act. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. C. Plumptre Johnson has had the luck to unearth a 
piece of excellent Titmarsh in Reading a Poem (London: The 
Odd Volumes), a sketch in dialogue contributed by Thackeray 
to The Britannia exactly fifty years ago. We are not of them 
that will have resurrection to be a virtue. On the contrary, 
we hold that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the re- 
surrectionist is the fool of idle curiosity, whose ‘finds’ had 
better have been left a part of the shot-rubbish from 
which he has been at pains to howk them. But this plea- 
sant stuff of ‘the great Master of the Art of Fiction,’ as Mr. 
Johnson’s piety impels him to describe our Thackeray, was 
very well worth finding, and is very well worth having. The 
personages are Lord Daudley, a poet; Bogle, a publisher ; 
Yellowplush, his Lordship’s gentleman ; Bludyer, a journalist ; 
and Mr. Dishwash, ‘an English gentleman of the press.’ The 
scene is Lord Daudley’s drawing-room in the Albany, and 
while the way in which Bogle is made to cover his Lordship 
with gold recalls the Yellowplush of the Papers, the demon- 
stration of Lord Daudley’s method of composition is as good 
as anything of the kind that Mr. Titmarsh ever did. Also, 
the poem his Lordship signs is of excellent quality and is very 
little of a caricature, and the common scorn of Mr. Titmarsh 
for author, amateur, and publisher is a blessed refreshment. 
So that for once at least the ‘Odd Volumes,’ to whom this 
trover is addressed, are in luck’s way. 

The second instalment of Zhe Diary and Letters of Madame 
@’ Arblay (London : Vizetelly) takes you on from 1787 to 1792. 
Miss Burney is already at Windsor, and you start with two 
chapters of portraiture as sparkling, and dialogue as well re- 
ported, and incident as well sketched, as you shall easily find. 
Then comes 1788, and therewith the first of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, with Crutchley and Windham, and Burke—whom 
Miss Burney reveres yet detests—and ‘ Mr. Fox in a rage,’ and 
a world of excellent stuff besides. And so you fare on and on, 
through many a pleasant scene and in sight of many a per- 
sonaye worth knowing—Schwelemberg, the King and Queen, 
Colonel Manners, Captain Burney, Miss Fuzilier, and the rest 

till you come to the great years ’90-’91, when Miss Burney re- 
signs her place at Court, and thus to the beginnings of liberty. 
And in all the round there is not a page you could wish away, 
nor a word that permits you to think of Miss Burney as other 
than the most intelligent, the most brilliant, and the worst 
wasted of women. Mr. Ward, it should be added, is a good 
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Burneyite ; his selection is admirable, and his notes are not 
unworthy his selection. 

The title of Wzth Gordon in China (London : Unwin) is 
rather misleading than inexact. Lieutenant Lyster, of whose 
experiences it is a record and of whose letters it is mainly com- 
pacted, was indeed with Gordon in China ; but he was with him 
to little purpose, and he tells us little or nothing about him. 
This was not his fault but his—and Gordon’s—misfortune ; for 
he was a good, brave, simple fellow, earnest to endure, con- 
sumed with the sense of duty, resolved upon his best alike for 
England’s sake and for his own. It is not such men as he. 
perhaps, that have been the makers of England ; but such men 
as he have done these others yeoman service, and their part 
in the accompt of England’s greatness is both honourable and 
considerable. Lyster, it may be added, died at his post. He 
should have been relieved, of course; there was no earthly 
reason why relieved he should not be: Gordon, who had a 
great esteem for him, was instant and continuous in demanding 
that he should be relieved. But he was not; and he died; 
and ‘Because in the bones of England the English flag is 
stayed’ appears to be the only answer. 

Scenes from Society(London : Eden), by Sir William L. Young 
bear many marks of inexperience in letters ; but on the other 
hand they are so full of observation, and the intention that the 
dialogue shall sting is so evident, that while we cannot recom- 
mend them as other than a pleasant pastime for ‘ the impatient 
five minutes before dinner,’ we shall look for the author’s next 
work with some expectation. Like Praed’s fancy-ball, these 
scenes are ‘made up of silks and feathers, light heads, light 
heels, false hearts, false hair ’—the very foam and drift of life. 
‘ Gyp,’ it may be, has helped in their inception : which is to say 
that Sir W. L. Young has read her inimitable comedies as an 
average Englishman reads them. Zhe Supper Dances has the 
best dialogue, because there smartness bears little part in the 
development of the ‘scene’; in /s Marriage a Failure? the 
author probes almost frivolously, but with some of the regard 
due to Nature, into the essentials of life. He Never Told His 
Love is merely farcical, but probably it would act very well 
were it tackled with due spirit. The stuttering youth and the 
rattling scatterbrains of a girl are drawn with truth, and the 
former’s ‘D)-d-d-d-damn,’ after all his attempts at proposal 
have failed, would make a capital curtain. 

Buried Cities and Bible Countries (London: Kegan Paul), 
by George St. Clair, is a useful volume descriptive of the more 
important results achieved by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and kindred agencies. It is compiled with care: the details 
being verified from authoritative documents, and references 
being supplied for the benefit of those who may desire to pur- 
sue any portion of the subject. Ramdles in Breadalbane (Glas- 
gow: Murray), by Malcolm Ferguson, a reprint of a series of 
articles which appeared in local journals, contains some excel- 
lent material crudely presented. We have also received a new 
edition, being the fourth, of Universalism Asserted (London : 
Stock), by Thomas Allin ; and cheap editions of Southey’s Zz/e 
of Nelson (London : Warne) ; of /wferial Germany (London: 
Heinemann), by Sidney Whitman ; of Zhe Pariah (London : 
Smith, Elder), by F. Anstey ; andof M/zss Harrington's Husband 
(London : Hutchinson), by Florence Marryat. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FIcTION 


A Harvest of Tares. Vere Clavering. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 

A Leading Lady. Henry Herman. London: Chatto. 

A Political Wife. Mrs. Hubert Bourke. London: Eden. 

Donald Ross of Heimra. William Black. London : Sampson 
Low. 3 vols. 

Gallegher. KR. H. Davis. London: Osgood. 

Helen’s Vow. Earlof Desart. London: Sonnenschein. 2 vols. 

It Happened Yesterday. ¥rederick Marshall. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 

On Heather Hills. Paisley : Gardner. 

On Newfound River. J. N. Page. London: Osgood. 

Only Clarchen. \sabel Don. London: Eden. 

The Hotel d’ Angleterre. Lanoe Falconer. London: Unwin. 


VERSE 


Poems and Songs. A. T. Mathews. Arbroath : Brodie. 
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TRAVEL 
A Flying Trip Round the World. Elizabeth Bisland. London: 
Osgood. 2s. 6d. 
BioGRaPuy 
B. J. Juvenal Ancina. Edited by C. H. Bowden. London: 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 
St. Dominic. A. T. Drane. London : Longmans. 15s. 


THEOLOGY 


The Apology of Aristides on Behalf of the Christians. Edited 
by J. A. Robinson. Cambridge: University Press. 

The Gospel of St. John. Marcus Dods. Vol. 1. London: 
Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEA 

Bacteria and thetr Products. G. S. Woodhead. London: 
Scott. 3s. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Mrs. De Salis. London: Longmans. 
1s. 6d. 

Glimpses of Nature. Andrew Wilson. London: Chatto. 3s. 6d- 

Hanging in Chains. Albert Hartshorne. London: Unwin. 
4s. 6d. 

Landscape Geology. Hugh Miller. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 3s 

Oysters and All About Them. J. BR. Philpots. London: 
Richardson. 

Present-Day Counsels. W. L. P. Cox. London: Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 

Saturn's Kingdom. C. M. Jessop. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 

The English Republic. W. J. Linton. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

Variocele. W.H. Bennett. London : Longmans. 

Woodwork. George St. John. Edinburgh : Blackwood. ts. 


ForREIGN 

Crispt, Bismarck et la triple-alliance en caricatures. |}. Grand- 
Carteret. Avec 140 caricat. Paris: Delagrave. 3 fr. 50c. 

Das Kunstgewerbe auf der Pariser Weltausstellung. Gold-u. 
Silber-arbeiten, Elfenbeinschnitzereien, Vasen, etc. Berlin: 
Claesen. 48 m. 

Die Universitaten und das offentliche Leben. Ueber die Auf- 
gabe des Akadem. Unterrichts. M. Kaehler. Leipzig: 
Deichert. 2 m. 40 pf. 

Erziehung u. Unterricht bei den Griechen u. Rémern.  F. 
Stadelmann. Triest: Schimpff. 3 m. 50 pf. 

Etudes sur la littérature au XVIII, siécle. E. Scherer. Paris : 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

Histoire du luminatre depuis [époque romaine jusguau XTX. 
stécle. H.R. d’Allemagne. Paris: Picard. 40 fr. 

I rtformatori del secoloXV/, L.Anelli. 16mo. 2vol. Milano: 
Hoepli. tol. 

I teatri di Napoli. Secolo NV.—NVT//. B. Croce. Roma: 
Loescher. 101. 

Index Homericus. A. Gehring. Leipzig: Teubner. 16 m. 

La peinture décorative en France du XJ. au XV/. siécle. P. 
Gélis-Didot et H. Laffillée. 60 pl. en couleur, en carton. 
Paris: Libr.-Imprim. 200 fr. 

La philosophie du siecle. Criticisme.—Positivisme.—E-volu- 
tionnisme. E. de Roberty. Paris: Alcan. 5 fr. 

Le coup de tampon. Fr. Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 50. 

Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. W. Moller. 2. Bd.: Das 
Mittelalter. Freiburg: Mohr. 6m. 50 pf. 

Les tdéologues. Fr. Picavet. Paris: Alcan. Io fr. 

Les Mirabeau. L. de Loménie. Tomes Iv. et v._ Paris: 
Dentu. 15 fr. 

Lully, homme daffatres, propriétaire et musicien. FE. Radet. 
Paris: Libr. de Art. 15 fr. 

Maurice de Saxe et le marquis ad’ Argenson. Duc de Broglie. 
2vols. Paris: Lévy. 15 fr. 

Nicolas 1° et Napoleon I1l, Les préliminaires de la guerre de 
Crimée. 1852-1854. L. Thouvenel. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. 
50 c. 

Panini. ¥Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der ind. Literatur u. Gram- 
matik. B. Liebich. Leipzig: Haessel. 10 m. 

Pere inconnu. A. de Launay. Paris: Charpentier. 1 fr. 25 c. 

Ueber die Entstehung u. Bedeutung der Blockbiicher. R. 
Hochegger. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 3 m. 60 pf. 

Ungedruckte Domintkanerbricfe d. 13. Jahrh. HH. Finke. 
Paderborn : Schoeningh. 5 m. 

s00,000 dollars de récompense. ¥. Hue. Paris: Lecéne. 4 fr. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, 41, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, 41, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 148. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 








Cassell & Company’s Announcements 


Just Published, demy 8vo, price ros. 6d. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B., R.A. 


Memoir Compiled from his Diary. 
By F. M. REDGRAVE. 
With Portrait and Three Illustrations. 

‘It would be difficult to meet anywhere with so many good stories and interesting 
reminiscences of cele brities ¢ is are comprised in the 400 pages of this volume. Across 
the scene are constantly flitting such men as Constable, Turner, Landseer, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord Satisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Robert Lowe, 


Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, Disraeli, the Duke of Wellington, and hosts of 
others as celebrated.'—Darly 7elegraph. 


Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


N HT ND ROSSES: 
° 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
dee 
By J. 
Author of ‘ Dead Man's Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ et: 

‘(.’s prose stories are full of poetry, and yet they come nearer the springs of life 
and passion than many a work which aims at reproducing x the actuality of humanity, 
and succeeds in showing that the literal is not li terature. Q. is, we think, our only 
English writer who has mastered the art of the short story. —New Revie 


Ready Shortly, price §s., Volume VII. of 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 
By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, London 


Vol. VII. contains from CAXTON to COVERDALE. 


Ready Shortly, price 6s. 


TEACHINGS IN THREE CONTINENTS. 


Personal Notes on,the Educational Systems of the World. 
By W. CATTON GRASBY. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY 


By MADAME VAN DE VELDE. 


é 





Beautifully Illustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary French Authors: 


Vol. I. Vol. II. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. PIERRE LOTI. 
HENRI LAVEDAN. EMILE ZOLA. 
GEORGES OHNET. ARSENE HOUSSAYE 


VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
OCTAVE FEUILLET ALPHONSE KARR. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says :—‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction ef To-day. The authoress renders full 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction. 


In Two Volumes. Price 21s. 





Cheap Edition. Now Ready. 


DARRELL BLAK E. 
By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

From The Saturday Review :—‘ The character of Lady Colin Campbell's hero is 
intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of observation, 
and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of power can 
alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell ts certainly gifted in the art, so like intuition 
it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the right moment 
in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of light or muance ot 
shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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READ READ 


Religious 


Review of Reviews 


June Number. Now Ready. 64d. 





CONTENTS. 


CHARACTER SKETCH.—The Right Rev. 
Bishop of Ripon. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


NOTABLE CHURCHES. —I. St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


(What Six Archbishops and the Bishops say.) 


THE THEOLOGY FOR TO-DAY. 


By the Rev. Dr. REYNOLDS. 


NAPOLEON’S VIEWS OF RELIGION. 


By H. A. TAINE. 


IS SPIRITUALISM WORTH WHILE? 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


CHANGES OF ORTHODOXY IN ENGLAND. 


By Professor MOMERIE, 


BISHOP WESTCOTT’S ESSAYS. 
By Professor MARCUS DODS. 


DR. DODS v. DR. WATTS. 


And all the best Articles in the Home and ForEIGN Reviews. 


OFFICES— 
15 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


And at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Ready Shortly. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 





Now Ready. Third Edition, 55s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 5s. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 





Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 

Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wm. ARCHER. 
Davip Hannay. VERNON BLACKBURN 
W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Yeats. 
WALTER WHYTE. H. O. ARNOLD ForRSTER 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
J. MacLaren CosBAn. 
Sheriff Campion. 
HuGuH HA.isurTon. 
Sir W. G. Simpson 
Horace HuTcuinson. 


Professor LEwis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 

FRANCIS WaTT. 

Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 
RupDVARD KIPLING. 

S. STEPNIAK. 





P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPugrson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir FREDERICK PoLLock. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 


The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 


THomas MAcKay 


T. W. Russg i, M.P. 

May KENDALL. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 

James Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H. S. C. Everarp. 

Sir HErBertT Maxwe tt, M.P. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 


also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 


Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 





NoricE TO LONDON AND SUBURPAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. en 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, 
9 THISTLE STREET, 


LONDON. 
EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


VY MARSHALL’S 
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(JERMAN EXHIBITION, | 


Earl's Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 
Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER von WAHLSTATT. 


Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Es: 


(ERMAN EXHIBITION. 

The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting loaned by H.M. The Queen, 
of the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


(JERMAN EXHIBITION, 





By special permission of H.M. ‘THE EMPEROR. 
The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Life Guards. 


By special permission of H.R.H. THe PRINCE REGENT OF BAVARIA. 
The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


rhe Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 
Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, etc. 
Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain & Sons. 
At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘GERMANIA,’ being a Life Picture of epi- 
codes from the Military and C ivil History of the German Empire, c ombining elaborate 
scenic effects With realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 
For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Papers. 


THE IEW TABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE | 
FLOWER-~HOLDERS. | 


Charming Effect. 





New Colours, 


JOHN FORD & CO., 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTES Inspecti of his Hig sh-class Collectic yn of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, ¢ omprisi ing Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tuts is quite a different article from the so called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated ~— chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
desc ription of berries shly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightfal aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 6d., ts. 8d., and Is. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best | 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. | 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., | 


4s. gd., 58. 9d., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. rid., 38. od., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
Frenc h Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. "Rather qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. ——— S, 1S. ad. 3 Lz adies’, 2s. ad. $ 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qua slities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosie ry sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
MISS BOYLE, 
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LONDON. 
Hotel Windsor, 


VicroRIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICAL LY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tal bles, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
ion-residents). ‘Turkish aol Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 
). R.. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


2, NT EPHRAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level; 

south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 

room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND PLace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable. convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 830. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


U nder the Man vagement of WALTER GOSDEN 


ss OX FORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 





Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kins gdom. 


GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 


Adc tvese—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 


[NDIA, ‘CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly , BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 











MADRAS, : ‘ vs BATAVIA, P . ‘“ourweekly 
COLOMBO, . : re BRISBANE, . ' aa 
RANGOON, . . 3 ROCKHAMPTON, . Pe 
KURRACHEE, . o ZANZIBAR, . a 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the ee Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 








SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


i) SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Co PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBv.. STE AMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lig g, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


} 


ing t 


».__{F. GREEN & CO.; . 
Managers—) ANDE RSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons Recister, AND’ GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. 1st JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, 
for 27 days. 5th AUG., for 23 days. Calling at Leith two days later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘Inner Lead,’ #.e., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
three trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. The Chimborazo and Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 

( F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers—} ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, ; Fenchurch Avenue, 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm. LONDON, E.C. 
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JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS 


Crown $vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per Volume ; half-morocco, ~ 6d. per V sans: Price One Shilling, crown 8vo. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. | | ‘ROSMERSHOLM.’ A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS.—LATEST ADDITIONS. aii aatsie ecco ess 
THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Cu. LerourNneav, THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


General Secretary to the Anthropological Society, Paris, and Professor in the 
School of Anthropology, Paris. 
An ethnographical summary of the facts regarding the origin and growth of mar- 
riage and the family among savages, barbarians, and in civilisation, with hints as to RECENT ADDITION. 
ts probable evolution in the future. In writing this history of marriage, Prof. MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. and other Earl Storie 
Letourneau is concerned less with theories than with facts, which are arranged under nial Cheenti Re Geseete Gecxeus. tak , by F TM 'y s 
the headings of the various races and periods of civilisation. iliac i accent - RACE DY PRANK 2. DLARZIALS. 


BACTERIA anno THEIR PRODUCTS. GREAT WRITERS. 





Cloth, cut edges, 1s. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. Also in red roan, gilt edges, 3s. ; and 
in halt-morocco, gilt top, antique, in a variety of new reproductions of old tints. 





By Dr. SIMS WOODHEAD. | “A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. In Shilling Vols. 
Includes a full discussion of the causes of Hydrophobia, Cholera, Diphtheria, and Crown 8vo, cloth, cut edges, ts. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. Library Edition, demy 
Consumption, dealing especially with Dr. Koch's discovery. The work will be eee 6d. 
copiously illustrated by micro-photographs of Bacteria, etc. RECENT ADDITIONS. 


on LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By W. Wat.iace, Whyte’s 
IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. | Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per Volume. LIFE OF THACKERAY. By TTIERMAN MERIVALE and FRANK 


‘The name and fame of Henrik Ibsen are advancing day by day in England.’— T. MARZIALS. 
c ‘ontempora ry Review. 


The art of prose translation does not, perhaps, enjoy a very high literary status in | THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


England, but we have no hesitation in numbering the present version of Ibsen, so far 


as it has gone (Vols. I. and II.), among the very best achievements in that kind of A NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITION OF THE POETS. 
our generation.’ —Academy. | In Shilling Volumes, gar are 8vo, —o red edges, 1s. ; cloth, pavet edges, 1s. ; red 
Vol. 1.—With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Intro- a FSR, SA: SS. 5 SU NEN, or a 

duction. ‘A Doll's House,’ ‘The League of Youth’ (never before translated), RECENT ADDITION. 

and ‘ The Pillars of Society.’ : | AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Selected and Edited, 
Vol. 2.—‘ Ghosts,’ ‘An Enemy of the People,’ and ‘ The Wild with an Introduction, by James Barr, of The Detroit Free Press 

Duck.’ With an Introductory Note. 
Vol. 3.—‘ Lady Inger of Ostrat,’ ‘The Vikings at Helgeland,’ Crown 8vo, in white embossed boards, gilt lettering, 15. each. 

“The Pretenders.” With an Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. NEW TOLSTOI ‘ BOOKLET.’ 
Vol. 4..-Emperor and Galilean : A World-Historic Drama. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? By Count Leo 

ag TotstToi. 


Just Issued, price One Shilling, 300 pp. crown 8vo. This is another of Count Tolstoi’s little stories for the people, of which several 
THE EIGHT HOURS DAY. By SIDNEY Wess, LL.B., | have already been issued in similar form, and have enjoyed great popularity, 
and HarRoLp Cox, B.A. _- ~ 
‘ The unique value of this little book lies in its collection of facts. It is likely for | COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 
some time to hold the field as the handbook to one of the chief items in the social | 
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